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Tough  war  babies  become   useful  citizens 
in  this  unique  "Children's  Republic" 


NOTHING  BUT 


FAITH 


By  MAURICE   MOYAL 


FIFTEEN  MILES  from  Die,  the 
houses  of  Vercheney  climb  in  a 
straggling,  irregular  procession  the 
slopes  of  a  foothill  of  the  lofty  Alps, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Drome 
River.  At  first  sight,  the  village  looks 
in  no  way  different  from  the  sur- 
rounding communities.  And  yet,  it  is 
a  unique  place,  being  the  only  com- 
munity of  self-governing,  war- 
orphaned  teen-agers  in  the  entire 
world. 

To  visit  Vercheney  is  a  heart- 
warming experience.  Just  push  open 
the  door  of  the  community-center 
and  meet  Robert  Ardovin.  At  twenty- 
seven,  he  is  the  third  oldest  member 
of  the  community  and  has  that  quick 
and  contagious  grin  and  warm  friend- 
liness that  puts  him  in  immediate 
contact  with  you.  In  theory,  Robert 
is  only  the  three-hundredth-and- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  "Children's  Re- 
public," but  he  is  yearly  returned  as 
its  head  by  all  the  other  349  mem- 
bers. He  deplores  this,  for  he  would 
like  to  get  another  up-and-coming, 
younger  fellow  to  take  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  communitv  and 


of  its  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land. 

As  you  start  talking  with  Robert, 
the  quiet  and  steady  light  from  his 
eyes  strikes  you  at  once.  It  reflects 
his  unflinching  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  faith  is  woven  in  the  warp  and 
woof  of  his  daily  life  and  is  a  living 
illustration  of  the  truth  that  "all 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lieveth." 

For  the  Lord  has  given  this  able 
young  man,  whose  formal  schooling 
did  not  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade, 
the  wisdom  and  strength  to  turn  349 
former  big-city  dead-enders — some 
of  them  labelled  criminal  cases — into 
sturdy  agricultural  pioneers.  They 
have  gained  a  new  hope  in  life  and 
a  new  reliance  in  their  own  capaci- 
ties. Robert  has  brought  into  life  the 
one-time  ghost- village  of  Vercheney. 
He  has  made  a  wilderness  of  rock 
blossom  like  a  rose.  Yet  to  do  all 
this,  he  had  no  money,  no  social 
welfare  training,  no  official  support, 
nothing  but  his  big  heart  and  un- 
flinching faith  in  God,  in  human  na- 
ture and  in  plain,  hard  work. 
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BACK  in  1946,  Robert  Ardovin, 
ex-Maquis  hardly  older  than 
the  dead-enders  themselves,  was 
making  a  precarious  living  peddling 
newspapers  in  Paris.  He  came  across 
ragged,  hungry  gangs  roaming  the 
streets  of  the  big  city.  For  a  living, 
they  relied  on  begging,  black  market 
operations  and  petty  thievery. 

These  delinquents  ranked  among 
the  most  tragic  casualties  of  World 
War  II.  Their  homes  had  been 
wrecked  often,  their  fathers  had 
been  killed  in  action  and  their  moth- 
ers gassed  in  a  concentration  camp. 

And  yet,  Robert  saw  the  spirit  be- 
neath all  the  degradation  and  filth 
of  these  tragic  youngsters.  They 
could  give  Pierrot,  crippled  in  an 
air-raid,  their  last  crumb  of  bread; 
and  they  felt  for  the  gang  a  strong, 
primitive  loyalty. 

"As  a  Christian,"  explains  Robert, 
"I  felt  that  I  must  get  them  out  of 
the  moral  and  physical  squalor  in 
which  they  were  living.  I  pondered 
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why  they  kept  fleeing  from  the  se- 
curity of  the  orphanages  the  police 
sent  them  to — to  return  to  the  street, 
its  promiscuity  and  hunger.  The  an- 
swer was:  these  institutions  were 
staffed  by  cold,  heartless,  official  ma- 
chines, and  our  comrades  hankered 
for  the  affectional  security  of  the 
gang — the  only  one  they  knew. 
Thus,  more  than  material  security, 
more  than  bread  even,  our  comrades 
stood  in  dire  need  of  a  warm  Chris- 
tian home  of  their  own  and  the  at- 
tendant feeling  that  they  belonged 
in  it. 

Robert  began  his  unique  child 
welfare  experiment  in  a  very  small 
way.  He  enlisted  the  help  of  three 
other  real  Christian  friends,  youthful 
Francois  and  Rene,  and  of  his  own 
girl  friend,  nicknamed  "Colibri" — 
humming-bird — whom  he  was  sub- 
sequently to  marry. 

At  Montr euil,  a  dreary,  smoke- 
begrimed  industrial  suburb  of  Paris, 
the  friends  knew  of  a  rambling,  di- 
lapidated house,  untenanted  for  forty 
years.  With  the  perseverance  of  ants 
and  precious  little  more  than  their 
bare  hands  to  work  with,  they  de- 
voted all  their  spare  time  to  fixing  it. 

With  the  help  of  other  youthful 
ex-Maquis,  who  meant  to  rehabili- 
tate the  offspring  of  fallen  comrades- 
in-arms,  they  formed  up  every  eve- 
ning in  bucket-brigades,  lifting  one 


In  the  shadow  of  Vercheney's  chapel  where 
inter-denominational  services  are  held  every 
Sunday,    Robert   Ardovin,    unofficial    "presi- 
dent" of  the   "Children's   Republic/'   briefs ; 
his   young   "subjects"   on    the   day's   duties. 


brick  after  another  from  the  rubble 
left  by  strategic  bombing,  and  pass- 
ing them  to  the  end  of  the  line.  Gifts 
from  local  businessmen  poured  in: 
cartloads  of  cement,  plaster,  tiles  and 
timber.  Once  whipped  into  shape, 
with  its  vast  icy  rooms  divided  into 
cozy  cubicles,  the  friends  called 
the  house — he  Clair  Logis — ("The 
Home  of  Light"). 

By  night,  during  that  arctic  1946- 
47  winter,  Robert  and  Colibri,  Fran- 
cois and  Rene  toured  Paris,  on  the 
look-out  for  homeless  waifs.  They 
found  them,  for  the  most  part,  hud- 
dled one  against  another  in  the 
underground-stations,  sharing  then- 
warmth  and  lice. 

"We  carefully  stressed  to  them," 
Frangois  recalls,  "that  the  'Home  of 
Light'  was  no  institution,  but  a 
strict  children's  affair,  run  by  chil- 
dren for  children.  We'd  form  a  self- 
governing  community,  with  yearly 
elected  officers,  and  the  older  mem- 
bers would  care  for  the  younger. 
Usually,  the  prospect  of  being  free 
to  leave  the  home  at  will,  if  ever 
dissatisfied  with  conditions,  would 
clinch  the  argument." 

LITTLE  by  little,  via  the  waifs' 
grapevine,  the  fame  of  the 
Home  with  ever  wide  open  doors 
spread  far  and  wide.  Children  began 
to  stream  to  it  by  their  own  accord. 
Widowers,  who  had  not  the  time  to 
care  properly  for  their  offspring, 
brought  them  in — together  with 
what  little  money  they  could  spare. 
"Although  all  our  older  comrades 
had  gone  out  to  work,  bringing  their 
paychecks  into  our  treasury,  we 
spent  many  a  sleepless  night,  praying 


earnestly  to  the  Lord,  and  trying  to 
figure  out  ways  and  means  to  feed 
our  ever  hungry  family.  For  months 
on  end,  we  existed  solely  off  bread, 
cabbage  and  potatoes,"  reveals  Coli- 
bri, a  very  attractive  petite  matron, 
with  raven  hair,  and  big,  soft  doe's 
eyes. 

But  by  dint  of  ever  swinging  it 
"just  another  small  fellow,  who  won't 
take  much  room,  anyway,"  the 
Home,  which  seemed  so  roomy  at 
the  outset,  began  coming  apart  at  the 
seams. 

"One  night,"  reminisces  Robert, 
"four  pitifully  thin  and  half-frozen 
waifs  came  knocking  at  our  doors 
one  after  another.  Our  situation  was 
then  dramatic.  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
prayed  silently  'O  Master,  we  have 
no  room  for  them,  no  beds,  no  mat- 
tresses, no  blankets  left,  not  a  single 
cent  in  our  treasury.  But  can  we  turn 
thy  children  out  in  the  icily  cold 
night  air?' 

"I  opened  my  Bible  to  Matthew 
6:33,  'Therefore  take  no  thought, 
saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or,  What 
shall  we  drink?  or,  Wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed?  .  .  .  for  your  heaven- 
ly Father  knowest  that  ye  need  all 
these  things.  But  seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness; and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.'  That  night,  we 
gave  the  newcomers  our  own  beds; 
we  spent  the  night  in  prayer.  The 
very  next  post-bag  brought  us  help 
in  the  form  of  a  two  thousand  dollar 
check,  and  this  deeply  moving  letter 
from  Mrs.  Pierre  Daumas,  a  French 
lady-philanthropist:  "I  possess  an 
estate  at  Vercheney,  in  south  France. 
Oh,  it  is  only  a  collection  of  derelict 
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houses,  together  with  nine  hundred 
acres  of  rocky  fallow  land!  Perhaps, 
with  much  toil  you  could  bring 
Vercheney  back  to  life.  I  want  the 
place  to  echo  anew  with  the  happy 
laughter  of  children,  so,  it  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  May  your  young  com- 
rades put  down  roots  in  that  land 
and  grow  into  good,  God-fearing 
men! 

When  five  years  ago,  Robert  came 
to  Vercheney  with  some  of  the  older 
members,  the  place  seemed  deader 
than  a  coffin-nail,  with  its  ruinous 
houses  with  caved-in  roofs,  set 
amidst  a  sun-seared  land,  all  over- 
grown with  weeds.  Just  imagine  that 
bunch  of  slum-dwellers,  who  had 
never  farmed  before,  suddenly 
thrown  in  a  hilly  mountainside,  and 
having  to  coax  a  living  from  a  thin, 
sour  soil,  harsh  after  so  many  years 
of  neglect! 

"I'm  only  a  small  guy,"  acknowl- 
edges Robert,  "when  I  don't  know 
by  what  end  to  start  tackling  a  tough 
job,  I  just  pray:  'You  have  got  to 
take  a  big  hand,  O  Master!' " 

As  his  comrades  sat  dejectedly  on 
their  luggage,  staring  into  the  noth- 
ingness, Robert  thumbed  his  Bible 
to  the  121st  psalm:  "I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  from 
whence  cometh  my  help."  And,  sure 
enough,  help  came,  literally  from 
the  hills,  in  the  shape  of  Jack  the 
Ukrainian,  a  seventy-five-year-old 
neighboring  farmer,  who  simply  told 
Robert: 

"I'm  just  a  childless,  useless  old 
fool.  Would  you  care  to  adopt  me, 
too?  We'll  throw  your  land  and  mine 
together,  and  all  toil  for  the  common 
good." 


Jack,  a  deeply  religious  man,  nur- 
tured in  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible,  has  put  unstintingly  at  the 
community's  service  his  life-time  ag- 
ricultural experience.  He  has  shown 
the  boys  the  secrets  of  successful 
farming.  To  combat  the  erosion 
rampant  in  these  hilly  parts,  he  has 
trained  them  in  terracing  the  land 
on  the  hill  tops;  in  plowing  along 
the  contours,  and  not  up  and  down- 
slope;  in  making  compost  out  of 
unwanted  leaves  and  stems. 

Under  his  expert  coaching,  seven 
hundred  acres  have  been  brought 
under  the  plow,  two  hundred  planted 
in  almond  and  peach  trees,  thirty- 
two  in  vegetables.  Twenty  Norman 
cows  give  the  community  all  the 
milk,  butter  and  cheese  they  care  to 
consume,  twelve  hundred  hens  all 
the  eggs,  leaving  some  surplus  avail- 
able for  marketing  at  Die. 

After  putting  in  a  full  day's  work 
in  the  fields,  the  boys  willingly 
worked  as  long  at  repairing  the  ruin- 
ous houses.  But,  no  sooner  could 
they  take  it  easy  and  relax  than  the 
"Children's  Republic"  was  swamped 
by  successive  batches  of  other  young- 
sters, orphaned  as  a  result  of  the 
wars  in  Indochina  and  Korea.  To 
provide  the  newcomers  with  a  roof, 
the  older  members  went  to  five  in 
unheated  tents.  Shivering  Robert 
prayed  to  the  Lord  to  turn  once 
more  his   attention  to  their  plight. 

"This  time,  God  sent  the  UNESCO 
to  the  rescue,"  smiles  Robert.  Don't 
forget  to  convey  all  our  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  our  friends  the  world 
over.  Yes,  under  a  scheme  sponsored 
by  that  international  organization, 
young  folk  from  the  U.S..  Canada, 
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Young,  inquisitive  minds  seek  knowledge  in  this 
humble   schoolhouse   built  by  their  own   hands. 


Britain,  and  sixteen  other  countries, 
in  a  fine  gesture  of  human  brother- 
hood, came  here  to  work  alongside 


us. 


'Why,  the  poorest  among  the  poor 
in  France  keep  sending  us  gifts  they 
just  can't  afford!"  puts  in  Colibri.  "It 
has  been  our  privilege  to  find  out 
that  kindness  and  good  will  are  far 
more  widespread  than  it  is  common- 
ly realized!" 

To  drive  home  her  point,  she  tells 
you  about  the  "Friends  of  Paris  Chil- 
dren's Association,"  an  organization 
including  well  over  five  thousand  ex- 
servicemen,  housewives  and  school 
children,  especially  established,  un- 
der the  effective  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  George  P.  Vanier,  wife  of  the 
Canadian  Ambassador  to  France,  to 
contribute  modest,  but  regular 
monthly   financial    contributions    to- 


ward the  upkeep  of  the  community. 

She  tells  you  about  the  notice 
served  last  year  upon  the  community 
by  the  Railways  Administration  to 
come  and  collect  at  the  nearest  sta- 
tion a  rather  bulky  parcel.  The  "par- 
cel" turned  out  to  be  a  fine  tractor, 
sent  in  by  some  Canadian  friends. 
You  are  made  to  admire  the  com- 
bine, transformer,  and  concrete-mix- 
er, contributed  by  Swiss,  German 
and  Italian  well-wishers.  You  are 
taken  to  a  complicated  bit  of  en- 
gineering, set  up  by  two  American 
Caltech  students,  who  have  laid  in 
water  pipes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Dr6me  valley  up  to  Vercheney,  thus 
saving  the  community  from  the  pro- 
longed summer  droughts,  prevailing 
in  south  France. 

Then,  you  are  taken  all  over  the 
place.  The  cheerfully  decorated  new 
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houses  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  drab  and  depressing  atmosphere 
that  inmates  have  to  suffer  in  so 
many  institutions.  Here,  each  mem- 
ber has  a  room  of  his  own.  Only  tiny 
tots  share  a  room  between  four,  un- 
der the  expert  care  of  three  trained 
kindergarten  nurses,  who  work  vol- 
untarily for  something  bigger  than 
themselves. 

In  addition,  each  youngster  has  his 
own  "house-mother,"  a  teen-age  girl 
who  spends  two  hours  with  him  in 
the  evening,  after  work.  She  gives 
him  a  warm  feeling  of  being  wanted 
and  loved. 

All  over  the  place,  everybody 
seems  to  be  going  somewhere  or 
building  up  something  to  the  tune 
of  a  whirring  concrete-mixer.  Here, 
a  team  of  tiny  tots  trot  back  and 
forth,  carrying  soil  in  baskets  to 
cover  up  some  bare  rocks  in  a  field 
nearby.  From  their  intenseness,  you 
can  feel  that  they  are  putting  all  their 
heart  and  pride  as  well  as  hard  work 
into  the  job. 

"We'll  plant  roses  here,"  reveals 
Frangois. 

There,  another  team  of  bigger 
chaps  are  hard  at  digging  straight, 
right-angle  intersecting  trenches. 

"We're    laying    the    groundworks 


for  our  new  church,  the  old  one  has 
proved  much  too  small,"  explains 
Robert. 

When  queried  about  his  educa- 
tional methods,  the  magnetic  youth- 
leader  explains  his  philosophy  guide 
at  length: 

"But  none  at  all!  We  always  keep 
in  mind  that  our  comrades  are  not 
serial  numbers,  but  human  beings, 
endowed  with  various  tempers,  so 
we're  practical.  After  having  com- 
pleted their  elementary  schooling, 
our  comrades  divide  their  time  be- 
tween further  studies  and  work  on 
the  fields.  We're  soon  to  start  a 
printing  shop  for  boys  and  a  weav- 
ing industry  for  girls.  In  that  way, 
if  agriculture  doesn't  appeal  to  them, 
we'd  be  able  to  give  them  training 
in  other  pursuits.  Our  only  aim  is  to 
develop,  in  the  cheerful  Christian 
atmosphere  to  be  found  in  a  happy 
home,  all  the  latent  possibilities  of 
every  member  of  our  family  for  a 
fuller  and  better  life.  Mind  you,  the 
essential  aim  of  life  is  to  create 
things  and  be  of  service  to  others. 
As  to  the  material  side,  things  have 
a  way  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
But  the  Lord  helps  only  those  who 
help  themselves." 


AS  ANIMALS  SEE  IT 

The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  reports  a  new  word  game  called  "inver- 
sions." It  imagines  how  animals  would  give  some  of  our  modern  sayings: 
"Whales  that  have  a  people  of  a  good  time." 
"A  boy-footed  bear." 
"The  cat  who  took  man-naps." 
"The  hog  who  spoke  a  lot  of  man-wash." 
"The  sardines  who  felt  like  people  in  the  subway." 
"The  cat  who  let  the  man  out  of  the  bag." 
"The  clam  that  manned  up." 
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All-time  football  great  swaps  gridiron  for  pulpit 


He's  Still  Making 
Touchdowns 

By  EDGAR  WILLIAMS 


AT  first,  opponents  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams  in  the  National 
Professional  Football  League  con- 
sidered it  amusing.  Just  before  the 
opening  kickoff  of  a  game  the  Rams 
would  gather  in  a  tight  knot  on  the 
sidelines  to  be  led  in  prayer  by  their 
fullback. 

The  fullback  was  Dan  Towler, 
aptly  nicknamed  "Deacon  Dan." 
Quietly  he  would  ask  for  guidance 
for  his  teammates  and  himself,  for 
strength  and  courage  in  the  contest 
ahead. 

"Help  us,"  he  would  say,  "to  rep- 
resent the  Christian  ideal  of  fair, 
clean  play."  Then  he  would  close 
with  a  Scriptural  reference: 

"Help  us  to  run  and  not  be  weary, 
to  walk  and  not  faint." 

Once  the  game  began,  the  reac- 
tion of  opponents  to  "Deacon  Dan" 
was  very  serious  indeed.  Very  much 
within  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  rules,  Towler  handled  foes 
with  the  tender  solicitude  of  a  riot 
squad.  He  didn't  merely  run  with 
the  ball.  He  exploded,  crashing  his 
massive  six-foot-one-inch,  226-pound 
frame   into   the  line  like   a   human 


torpedo.  He  practically  bulldozed 
would-be  tacklers. 

"The  first  time  I  played  against 
Towler  when  he  was  a  rookie  in 
1950,"  a  former  member  of  the 
Washington  Redskins  has  remarked, 
"I  kidded  him  about  his  praying  be- 
fore a  game.  Then  I  tried  to  tackle 
him,  and  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  have  to  say  a  prayer  over  me. 
That  big  guy  gave  me  religion  in  a 
hurry." 

Over  a  six-season  span,  Towler 
came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
all-time  greats  of  professional  foot- 
ball. Some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
gridiron  career: 

In  1951  he  helped  the  Rams  win 
the  National  League  championship, 
and  in  the  post-season  "Pro  Bowl" 
game  was  voted  the  outstanding 
player.  The  following  year  he  led 
the  league  in  yards  gained  from 
scrimmage  (894),  and  in  1954  led 
in  touchdowns  scored  (eleven). 
During  his  six  seasons  he  gained  a 
total  of  3,493  yards,  more  than  any 
other  player  in  Ram  history,  and 
scored  forty-four  touchdowns. 

Then,  in  June,  1956,  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-eight — the  prime  of  athletic 
life — Dan  Towler  announced  that  he 
was  finished  with  the  business  of 
hauling  pigskin :  he  was  retiring  from 
football  to  enter  the  Methodist  min- 
istry. 

Today,  the  Reverend  Daniel  Lee 
Towler  is  pastor  of  the  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue Methodist  Church  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.  A  Negro,  he  is  the  first  of  his 
race  ever  to  hold  appointment  as 
full-time  pastor  of  this  interracial 
congregation. 

In  1955,  his  final  season  in  foot- 
ball, Towler  earned  $14,200.  His 
salary  at  the  Pasadena  church  is 
$3,600,  plus  $400  for  automobile  ex- 
pense, plus  parsonage.  But  Dan  says 
he  has  no  regrets  over  this  consider- 
able drop  in  income. 

"When  I  joined  the  Rams,"  he  de- 
clares, "I  said  that  when  I  completed 
my  theological  studies  I  would  enter 
the  church  and  be  through  with  foot- 
ball. I  think  I  could  have  played  an- 
other season  or  two,  but  my  time 
had  come." 

In  football  Towler  was  known  as 
a  "pressure  player,"  a  competitor 
who  not  only  could  meet  a  challenge 
but  welcomed  it.  He  regards  the 
ministry  as  a  challenge.  And  he  wel- 
comes it  as  an  opportunity  for  him 
to  make  a  contribution  to  interracial 
relations. 

"Others,"  he  says,  "have  made 
such  contributions  in  many  fields  of 
endeavor.  My  calling  is  in  the 
church." 

It  was  shortly  after  Bishop  Gerald 
Hamilton  Kennedy,  head  of  the 
Southern  California-Arizona  Meth- 
odist Conference,  had  appointed 
Towler  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Lin- 
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coin  Avenue  church,  that  a  well- 
meaning  liberal  said  to  Dan: 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  every 
interracial  church  were  made  up  of 
an  equal  number  of  Caucasians, 
Negroes  and  Orientals?"  Towler 
shook  his  head. 

"That's  not  my  idea  of  an  inter- 
racial church,"  he  replied.  "To  me, 
it  is  one  in  which  all  members  are 
children  of  God  and  are  not  con- 
scious of  their  color." 

It  isn't  every  day  that  a  sports 
great  enters  the  ministry.  So,  under- 
standably, Towler's  appointment  was 
given  widespread  newspaper  cover- 
age. Some  months  ago  Bishop  Ken- 
nedy received  a  letter  from  a  minis- 
ter friend  in  San  Francisco  who  had 
read  of  Towler.  This  minister  sug- 
gested good-naturedly  that,  inas- 
much as  San  Francisco  also  had  a 
pro  football  team,  the  Forty-Niners, 
the  Bishop  might  like  him  to  scout 
that  team  for  other  possible  recruits 
to  the  Methodist  clergy. 

Replied  Bishop  Kennedy:  "If  you 
can  find  any  members  of  the  Forty- 
Niners  who  would  work  as  hard  at 
football  as  Dan  worked,  and  as  hard 
at  studies  and  spiritual  disciplines, 
I  will  take  all  you  can  enlist." 

An  amiable  man  whose  giant 
frame  houses  a  spiritual  sensitivity 
and  a  fine  mind,  Dan  Towler  has 
worked  hard  at  whatever  he  has  un- 
dertaken. Since  boyhood  he  has 
been  deeply  religious  but  never 
prudish.  He  is  a  natural  leader  who 
can  lead  through  example. 

Towler  was  bom  March  6,  1928, 
at  Donora,  Pa.,  a  steel  town  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Pittsburgh 
which  also  has  produced  such  sports 


stars  as  Stan  Musial,  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals'  baseball  great,  and  Arnold 
Galiffa,  an  All-America  quarterback 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  a  few 
years  ago. 

One  of  nine  children  of  William 
and  Evelyn  Towler,  Dan  became  ac- 
tive in  Sunday  school  work  at  the 
age  of  nine.  He  determined  then 
that  someday  he  would  enter  the 
ministry. 

"After  that,"  he  says,  "I  never  con- 
sidered any  other  career/' 

At  Donora  High  School,  Towler 
competed  in  all  sports,  but  football 
was  the  one  in  which  he  stood  out. 
In  his  senior  year  he  scored  166 
points  and  was  selected  as  the  full- 
back on  the  All-Pennsylvania  scho- 
lastic team. 

This  brought  him  scholarship 
offers  from  more  than  twenty  large 
colleges  and  universities.  But  Dan 
enrolled  at  little  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  at  nearby  Washing- 


ton, Pa.  "It  seemed  to  me,"  he  ex- 
plains, "that  I  could  devote  more 
time  to  the  books  in  a  smaller 
school." 

He  devoted  much  time  to  the 
books,  being  graduated  cum  laude 
in  1950.  He  also  played  much  foot- 
ball. In  1948,  when  he  scored  133 
points  and  was  named  to  the  Little 
All- America  team  (comprising 
players  from  the  nation's  small  col- 
leges ) ,  his  coach,  Henry  Leucht  said 
of  Towler: 

"If  Dan  were  at  a  larger  school, 
he  couldn't  miss  the  big  All- America 
team.  He  has  only  one  failing — he's 
so  strong  that  he  tends  to  throttle 
down  when  he  runs  with  the  ball  for 
fear  of  hurting  someone." 

In  1949,  his  final  collegiate  season, 
Towler  suffered  a  knee  injury.  Word 
got  around  among  the  professionals 
that  the  big  guy  would  be  unable  to 
take  the  hammering  a  pro  ball-car- 
rier must  absorb.  As  a  result,  only 


This  picture  and  the  front  coyer  picture  show  "Deacon   Dan" 
Los  Angeles  Rams. 

Courtesy  Los  Angeles  Rams,  Vic  Stein  &  Associates 


Towler   in   action   for  the 
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the  Los  Angeles  team  was  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  him — and  then 
only  as  their  twenty-fifth  choice  in 
the  1950  "draft"  of  college  players. 

"I  realized,"  Dan  says,  "that  I 
would  need  help  if  I  were  to  make 
the  Ram  team.  I  found  it  where  I 
always  have  found  strength — 
through  prayer." 

Towler  made  the  team.  Midway 
in  the  1950  season,  just  before  a 
crucial  game  with  the  Chicago  Bears, 
Dan  asked  Joe  Stydahar,  then  the 
Ram  coach,  whether  he  might  lead 
the  squad  in  prayer.  Stydahar  as- 
sented. After  that,  prayer  was  a  vital 
part  of  the  team's  pre-game  activity. 

In  January,  1951,  Towler  began 
graduate  studies  in  theology  at 
Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  a  scholarship  awarded  him 
for  having  the  highest  scholastic 
average  of  any  member  of  the  en- 
tering class.  The  following  Septem- 
ber, however,  he  transferred  to  the 
School  of  Religion  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

"He  was  an  inspiration,"  declares 
Dr.  K.  Morgan  Edwards,  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  of  Pasa- 
dena, who  teaches  homiletics  at  the 
university.  "Many  a  time  Dan  would 
play  with  the  Rams  in  some  eastern 
city,  then  appear  in  class  the  fol- 
lowing afternoon,  having  sat  up  all 
night  in  a  plane  flying  back  to  Los 
Angeles." 

In  1951,  when  the  Rams  won  the 
championship,  Towler  was  named 
the  team's  most  valuable  player.  At 
a  banquet,  when  he  was  presented 
with  the  trophy,  he  smilingly  told  of 
the  kidding  he  had  taken  from  fel- 
low students  at  the  School  of  Re- 
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ligion  after  the  Rams  had  lost  a  game 
to  the  Detroit  Lions  early  in  the 
season. 

"They  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
hadn't  prayed  properly,"  Towler 
said.  "I  told  them  that  the  Rams 
don't  have  a  corner  on  prayer.  May- 
be the  Lions  prayed  harder." 

While  attending  a  wedding  in 
Pittsburgh  just  after  his  graduation 
from  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Towler  met  a  pretty  Pittsburgh  girl 
named  Roslyn  Joan  Thompson.  Un- 
til then,  Dan  never  had  been  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  girls,  but  this 
was  different.  Dan  and  Roslyn  were 
married  on  June  21,  1952.  They  now 
have  a  three-year-old  daughter, 
Roslyn,  who  is  the  pride  of  her 
daddy's  life. 

The  Towlers  live  simply  but  com- 
fortably in  the  parsonage  of  the  Lin- 
coln Avenue  church.  Dan  works 
hard  at  his  job,  just  as  he  worked  at 
football.  When  he  was  with  the 
Rams,  Towler  once  gave  his  team- 
mates a  very  practical  approach  to 
the  matter  of  prayer.  "Pray  as  if 
everything  depends  on  God,"  he 
said.  "Then  play  as  if  everything 
depends  on  you." 

In  moving  from  the  football  field 
to  the  pulpit,  Towler  hasn't  altered 
that  approach. 


FRIENDSHIP 

A  friend  is  one  to  whom  one  may  pour 
out  all  the  content  of  one's  heart, 
chaff  and  grain  together,  knowing 
that  the  gentlest  of  hands  will  take 
and  sift  it,  keep  what  is  worth  keep-  j 
ing,  and  with  the  breath  of  kindness 
blow  the  rest  away. 

— Arabian  Proverb 


It  looked  like  Hooper  needed  some  of- 


That  Old 
Maturity  and 
Judgment 

By  JOSEPH  J.  WALTHERS 


TAKE  it  from  me,  you  don't  know 
what's  around  the  next  corner 
these  days. 

Maybe  I  should  have  seen  the 
warning  light  when  Ed  Leverett,  the 
Pacific  Coast  manager,  cocked  a  big, 
bushy  eyebrow  at  me.  I'd  just  been 
promoted  and  shifted  from  eastern 
Massachusetts  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
Our  company  writes  fire  and  casu- 
alty insurance.  I'd  stopped  off  in  San 
Francisco  to  meet  my  new  boss. 

"Hooper,"  he  growled  not  un- 
pleasantly, chewing  away  on  a  fat 
cigar,  "you  re  a  little  young  for  this 
job.  Twenty-eight  is  still  young  in 
my  book.  Usually,  I  pick  my  own 
men  for  top  spots  like  this.  Further, 
I  prefer  a  married  man.  Somebody 
that's  well  .  .  .  mature  and  settled 
down." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said.  "As  soon  as  the 
right  girl  comes  along,  that's  me. 
Settled  down."  Say,  by  1970  anyway. 
In  the  meantime,  it's  a  big  Me. 

Ed  Leverett  never  blinked  an  eye. 


Just  looked  long  and  straight  at  me 
and  through  me. 

"I  don't  hold  it  against  you,"  he 
pointed  out,  "that  the  home  office 
has  transferred  you  out  here  to  take 
Norton's  place.  You  must  have 
ability.  They  wouldn't  send  you 
otherwise.  But  you  still  got  to  prove 
it  to  me.  You  have  to  show  you  can 
handle  situations.  Plus  production. 
Plus  an  office  with  six  people  in  it. 
That  takes  maturity  and  judgment." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said.  "Maturity  and 
judgment.  You  can  count  on  me, 
Mr.  Leverett." 

Anybody  knows  that  by  the  time 
you're  twenty-eight  you're  loaded 
with  maturity  and  judgment.  It 
sticks  out  all  over  you.  And  if  you're 
not  careful,  it  even  shows  around 
the  middle.  I  couldn't  figure  out 
why  Mr.  Leverett  couldn't  see  that. 
Maybe  he  just  didn't  see  well.  Or — 
maybe,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw 
too  weU. 

"Call   me   Ed,"   he   said,    smiling 
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and  putting  out  a  paw  with  fingers 
like  ripened  bananas.  "Good  luck, 
Hooper.  Say  hello  to  M.  P.  Wilson 
for  me." 

"Who's  he?"  I  tried  to  grin 
through  the  pain  of  my  crushed 
right  hand. 

"Our  top  agent  in  Portland,"  Ed 
said.  "I  appointed  him  twenty  years 
ago.  Take  good  care  of  him.  He  pays 
us  over  a  hundred  thousand  a  year." 

"I  sure  will,"  I  promised,  dazzled 
by  that  premium  volume.  "Call  on 
him  first  thing  tomorrow." 

T  CAUGHT  a  plane  up  north,  and 
-*■  all  the  way  I  worried  about 
what  Ed  Leverett  had  said.  Maybe 
I  was  moving  up  the  company  lad- 
der too  fast,  skipping  too  many 
rungs.  I  had  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing Ed  Leverett  was  going  to  be  a 
hard  man  to  please. 

I  called  on  M.  P.  Wilson  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  I  didn't  have 
far  to  go.  Our  office  is  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Wheeler  Building,  and 
the  M.  P.  Wilson  Insurance  Service 
is  right  next  door. 

His  secretary  was  a  slim,  dark- 
haired  girl  of  twenty-two  or  so  with 
big  blue  eyes  that  came  right  at  you. 
You  know— WHAM! 

"Hi,"  I  said,  recovering  my  bal- 
ance. "I'm  Tom  Hooper,  the  new  in- 
surance agent  next  door.  May  I  see 
Mr.  Wilson?"  I  didn't  want  to  see 
Mr.  Wilson.  I  didn't  really  want  to 
see  anybody.  I  only  wanted  to  look 
at  her. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Hooper,"  she  said  in 
a  husky  little  voice.  Her  smile  fit 
up  the  whole  morning.  "I'm  Carol 
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Wilson.  Father's  in  his  office.  Go 
right  in." 

Father,  I  said  to  myself.  With  a 
daughter  like  that,  he  can't  be  any- 
thing but  a  grand  guy.  A  few  min- 
utes later,  however,  I  was  question- 
ing my  judgment. 

M.  P.  Wilson  was  short,  stocky 
and  dapper,  with  a  little  steel-gray 
mustache,  some  steel-gray  hair,  and 
snapping  brown  eyes.  Just  sitting  at 
his  desk  in  his  mahogany-panelled 
room,  he  seemed  to  be  full  of  mo- 
tion like  one  of  those  mechanical  toy 
figures  you  wind  up  and  it  jiggles  in 
one  spot. 

"Hooper!"  he  shot  at  me  like  a 
bullet.  "I'm  glad  you're  here.  I  have 
a  risk  for  you.  It  just  came  in.  Bind 
it  with  'Frisco  right  away,  will  you?" 

"Sure,  Mr.  Wilson,"  I  said,  full  of 
pep  and  vigor  and  johnny-on-the- 
spot.  "What  is  it?"  Ed  Leverett 
couldn't  say  I  wasn't  right  on  the 
job. 

He  shoved  a  scrawled  application 
at  me.  I  started  to  read:  $100,000 
fire  and  extended  coverage  on  three- 
story  frame  broom  factory,  outside  of 
city  limits.  .  .  . 

Holy  cow! 

"Whoa,"  I  said,  grinning  as  wide  as 
I  could.  "It's  sure  nice  of  you  to  offer 
us  this,  Mr.  Wilson,  but  we  just  don't 
write  the  class." 

I'll  say  we  don't.  Broom  factories 
we  just  don't  write.  Period.  Espe- 
cially, frame,  unprotected  broom  fac- 
tories. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  didn't 
think  there  were  any  frame,  unpro- 
tected ones  left.  I  thought  they'd 
all  burned  down. 

I  never  knew  brown  eyes  could 
look  so  cold.  Cold  and  glaring. 


"Are  you  telling  me  what  I  can 
and  cannot  write?"  M.  P.  Wilson 
barked. 

"No,  sir,"  I  said  real  gently  to  our 
top  agent.  "Only  what  we  can't 
write." 

One  thing  I  knew  was  our  line 
book.  And  the  line  book  said  no 
broom  factories.  In  big,  capital  let- 
ters it  said  NO  BROOM  FAC- 
TORIES. 

M.  P.'s  face  grew  grim  and  pink 
above  his  starched  white  collar. 

"Hooper,  in  the  event  you  haven't 
been  appraised  of  your  agency  plant, 
I  have  represented  your  company 
for  twenty  years.  My  volume  with 
you  is  over  a  hundred  thousand  a 
year.  My  loss  ration  has  always  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  My  judg- 
ment has  never  been  questioned.  In 
fact,  I  pride  myself  on  it.  I  make 
quick  decisions  and  stick  to  them. 
Now,  will  you  kindly  bind  that  risk 
and  stop  wasting  time?" 

I  couldn't  help  shuddering.  This 
was  a  fine  way  to  start  the  first  day 
as  agent  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  And 
Carol  in  the  next  room  could  hear 
every  word.  Carol — with  the  eyes 
that  came  right  at  you.  The  only 
thing  I  was  thankful  for  was  that 
Ed  Lever ett  wasn't  in  there  with 
her. 

"Mr.  Wilson,"  I  told  him,  taking 
a  deep,  deep  breath,  "I  have  repre- 
sented our  company  for  five  years.  I 
don't  know  whether  my  judgment 
has  ever  been  questioned,  but  if  I 
teletype  that  risk  there  will  be  serious 
doubts  raised  about  it.  I  know  you 
don't  want  to  put  me  in  that  posi- 
tion." 

I  could  just  see  Ed  Leverett  sit- 


ting in  San  Francisco,  waiting  for  me 
to  make  a  mistake  in  maturity  and 
judgment.  Just  waiting  to  send  me 
back  to  inspecting  fish  docks  and 
packing  houses  in  Gloucester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Well,  I  wasn't  going  back 
down  the  ladder.  I  was  going  up  .  .  . 
up.  It  was  a  big  life. 

M.  P.  Wilson  reached  out  and 
snatched  back  the  application,  his 
mustache  bristling. 

"Young  man,"  he  snorted,  "I'm 
afraid  you  have  a  too  negative  at- 
titude towards  business.  Now  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  I'll  place  this  risk  else- 
where." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  "and  I'm  sorry 
we  couldn't  accommodate  you." 

I  walked  out,  and  I  tell  you  I 
really  felt  miserable,  and  about  three 
feet  tall.  Carol  stared  at  me  coolly 
from  behind  her  typewriter. 

"Father's  not  well,"  she  said,  biting 
a  delicious-looking  lower  lip,  in  a 
worried  little  way.  "He's  getting  on 
in  years,  and  he  has  too  much  to  do. 
I  hope  you'll  try  not  to  excite  him, 


"I   think/'  Carol  sniffed    lightly,  turning 
away,   "you   made   that   point  quite   clear." 
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or  make  things  too  difficult  for  him." 
"Believe  me,"  I  told  her  from  my 
heart,  "I  don't  want  to  make  things 
difficult  for  him  or  anybody.  I  love 
to  get  along  with  people.  Especially 
local  agents.  But  we  just  don't  write 
broom  factories." 

"I  think,"  Carol  sniffed  lightly, 
turning  away,  "you  made  that  point 
quite   clear." 

Right  there  I  didn't  feel  so  full 
of  maturity  and  judgment.  I  went 
into  my  office  and  pulled  out  my  line 
book.  No  broom  factories  was  right. 
But  vou  can  win  a  battle  and  lose  a 


SATURDAY  morning  I  wanted  to 
lie  in  bed  and  nurse  my  wounds. 
My  maturity  and  judgment,  how- 
ever, told  me  I  better  go  down  to 
the  office.  The  staff  wouldn't  be 
there,  but  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
open  the  mail  and  putter  around.  It 
could  be,  too,  that  Carol  would  be 
doing  some  puttering  of  her  own. 

I  listened  to  the  music  of  her  type- 
writer as  I  slit  envelopes,  and  when 
the  mail  was  neatly  stacked,  I  wan- 
dered casually  into  the  M.  P.  Wilson 
Insurance  Service. 

"Hi,"  I  said,  peeking  sideways 
into  M.  P.'s  office  and  noting  with 
relief  he  wasn't  around.  "Any  old 
broom  factories  this  morning?" 

Carol  looked  sparkling  fresh  in  a 
polka  dot  dress  that  just  hugged 
her  nicely  all  over.  Standing  by  a 
file  cabinet,  she  was  breathtaking. 
Even  with  a  pencil  behind  one  cute 
ear. 

She  stared  at  me  with  her  lips 
pursed,  and  I  could  tell  she  wasn't 
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particularly  overwhelmed  with  my 
humor. 

"You  don't  write  broom  factories," 
she  reminded  me,  sliding  open  a  file 
drawer.  "As  far  as  I  can  see,  you 
won't  write  anything  for  us.  And  you 
looked  so  nice  when  I  first  saw  you." 

"Carol,"  I  said,  "how  long  have 
you  been  in  the  insurance  business?" 

"Three  months." 

"Ah,"  I  said,  "that  accounts  for  it. 
And  I  don't  suppose  you  have  ever 
seen  a  frame,  unprotected  broom  fac- 
tory?" 

"No,"  she  told  me,  slamming  a 
drawer  shut.  "And  I  don't  want  to 
see  a  frame,  unprotected  broom  fac- 
tory." 

Well,  that  made  us  even.  I  never 
saw  one  either. 

She  began  hammering  away  at  her 
typewriter. 

"Carol,"  I  said,  "I  can  see  you  are 
busy.  Could  we  carry  on  this  con- 
versation over  dinner  tonight?  I 
mean,  maybe  you  know  a  good  place 
to  eat  and  dance." 

The  thought  of  holding  her  in  my 
arms  was  suddenly  too  much  for  me. 
I  leaned  weakly  on  the  water  cooler. 

"Thank  you,  no,"  she  said,  look- 
ing up  a  trifle  sadly,  I  thought.  Well 
.  .  .  anyway,  looking  up.  "Father's 
not  feeling  well,  and  I  promised  to 
spend  the  evening  with  him.  He 
really  worries  me.  He  should  slow 
down." 

"He  worries  me,  too,"  I  told  her. 
Oh,  how  he  worried  me.  If  he  wasn't 
feeling  well  this  past  week,  I'd  hate 
to  tangle  with  him  when  he  was  full 
strength.  And  he  could  slow  down 
to  a  walk,  and  it  would  be  just  fine 
with  me. 


A  client  came  in  then.  Smiling  a 
little  winsomely  but  with  my  chin 
up,  I  waved  goodby  to  Carol.  At 
least  we  had  one  thing  in  common, 
I  thought,  to  draw  us  closer  together. 
Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  a  frame, 
unprotected  broom  factory. 

I  LEFT  early  Monday  morning  for 
a  week's  trip  down  the  valley.  I 
had  to  get  acquainted  with  the  out- 
side agency  plant.  And  I  wanted  to 
put  some  miles  between  me  and  M. 
P.  Wilson.  Carol  I  didn't  want  to 
leave — but  it's  the  hard  knocks  in 
life  that  make  you  more  mature. 

I'd  filed  my  itinerary  at  the  office, 
so  it  was  easy  for  Ed  Leverett  to 
bracket  me  by  phone  Tuesday. 

"I've  just  been  talking  to  M.  P. 
Wilson,"  he  started  right  in,  and  I 
could  tell  he  was  mad  about  some- 
thing. He  sounded  like  he  was  splut- 
tering through  the  juice  of  that  big 
cigar  he  smoked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said. 

Oregon  was  a  real  nice  state.  At 
least,  I  could  say  I'd  seen  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

"I'm  flying  up  to  Portland  in  the 
morning,"  he  went  on.  "Be  at  the 
office,  will  you,  Hooper?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said.  "I'll  be  right  on 
deck." 

Well,  I  thought,  hanging  up  the 
phone,  there  really  was  after  all  no 
place  like  Cape  Cod.  And  where  else 
could  you  find  the  kind  of  Blue 
Point  oysters  the  old  Parker  House 
served  than  at  the  old  Parker  House 
in  Boston? 

But  Portland  had  Carol  Wilson. 
And    you     could    open     a     million 


bushels  of  Blue  Point  oysters,  and 
not  find  a  pearl  like  her. 

I  no  sooner  reached  the  office  next 
morning,  than  M.  P.  Wilson  wanted 
me.  But  right  now! 

May  Burgess  threw  me  a  sym- 
pathetic look  as  I  started  in.  Carol 
had  her  eyes  working,  too,  and  they 
came  right  at  me  again — WHAM!  I 
gulped,  and  the  water  cooler  gulped, 
and  I  heard  M.  P.  Wilson  call, 
"Come  in,  Hooper,  and  shut  the 
door." 

After  an  hour  in  there  with  M.  P., 
I  felt  as  dizzy  as  an  ant  on  a  picnic 
phonograph  record.  I  staggered  back 
to  my  office  and  sat  down.  May 
Burgess — kind  May  Burgess  — 
brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee. 

I  was  staring  at  it  when  Ed 
Leverett  charged  in.  He  growled 
hello,  nearly  fractured  my  hand, 
hung  up  his  topcoat  and  hat,  and 
hitching  up  his  pants,  headed  for  the 
M.  P.  Wilson  Insurance  Service. 

A  half  hour  later  he  was  back. 
His  face  was  strained,  and  he  was 
chomping  away  on  his  cigar.  May 
Burgess  brought  him  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  gave  me  a  refill. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?'* 
Ed  shot  at  me. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said  honestly. 

The  last  thing  I  ever  expected  fia 
this  world  was  for  M.  P.  Wilson  to* 
ask  me  to  be  his  partner.  Well  ... 
junior  partner.  But  M.  P.  wanted1 
to  retire  in  a  few  years,  and,  of: 
course,  by  then  I'd  take  over.  M.  P.. 
Wilson  Insurance  Service  was  one  of 
the  best  local  agencies  in  the  city. 
Compared  to  being  an  agent,  it  was 
really  up. 

After  the  past  week,  however,   I 
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didn't  know.  He'd  given  me  the 
worst  possible  time.  He  could  be  a 
bearcat  to  work  with. 

"I  could  wring  his  neck,"  Ed 
growled  over  his  coffee.  "Of  all  the 
double  crossing — "  He  sprang  up 
and  paced  back  and  forth  in  my 
office  like  a  big  bear. 

"I'm  in  the  squeeze,"  he  said, 
half  talking  to  himself.  "He's  not 
well  and  needs  a  rest.  Our  volume 
there  has  got  to  be  protected.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  hate  to  lose  you. 
.  .  .  'Course,  I  could  bring  Norton 
back  from  Fresno.  Maybe  he's 
learned  his  lesson  by  now." 

"What  was  the  matter  with  Nor- 
ton here?"  I  asked,  feeling  a  little 
dazed  and  flattered. 

"He  flunked  the  broom  factory 
test,"  Ed  said  right  back,  without 
thinking. 

I  choked  on  my  refill.  "You 
mean — " 


Ed  colored  and  grinned  like  he'd 
been  caught  red-handed. 

"It's  one  sure  way  of  trying  a 
man  on  for  size  in  a  hurry,"  Ed 
said,  laying  a  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
"You  got  the  top  treatment.  From 
the  best.  I  asked  M.  P.  to  pour  it 
on.  'Course,  he'd  never  tell  you.  You 
did  so  well,  M.  P.  decided  you  were 
his  man." 

I  stood  up  then,  that  old  ma- 
turity and  judgment  sticking  out  all 
over  me. 

"Ed,"  I  said,  "shake  hands  with 
your  new  local  agent." 

We  gripped,  but  I  hardly  noticed 
the  pain.  Because  I  was  thinking 
that  even  though  it  was  a  big  life, 
it  could  be  even  bigger  with  a  girl 
like  Carol.  And  1970  was  just  too 
long  to  wait! 


m  u 
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"Morning  Ma#am want  your  chimney  swept?" 


When  is  an  Elm  Tree 
a  Scythe  Tree? 

By  RICHARD  C.  REDMOND 
Nature's  memorial  to  the  brave  who  went  off  to  war 


Photo   by   R.    C.   Redmond 

An    impressive    landmark    in    the    beautiful 
Finger  Lake   region   of  Central   New   York. 

MOTORISTS  who  tour  along 
Route  5-20  near  Waterloo, 
New  York,  will  come  upon  an  old 
elm  tree  with  an  unusual  sign:  "The 
Scythe  Tree  Farm." 

The  story  of  this  tree  begins  in 
October,  1861;  the  War  Between  the 
States  had  just  begun.  A  young  man 
named  James  Johnson,  whose  father 
owned  the  farm,  felt  the  urge  to  re- 
spond to  President's  Lincoln's  call 
for  volunteers.  He  helped  his  father 
harvest  the  fall  crops,  but  his  heart 
was  on  the  battlefield. 


So,  one  day,  while  cutting  hay 
with  his  scythe,  James  suddenly  de- 
cided to  leave  and  enlist  in  the  Union 
army.  He  slung  his  scythe  over  his 
shoulder  and  walked  briskly  across 
the  fields  to  his  home. 

Before  entering  the  house,  he 
hung  his  scythe  in  the  crotch  of  a 
nearby  elm;  then  entered  the  home 
to  announce  that  he  was  taking  up 
arms  with  the  Union  forces. 

The  following  day,  as  he  was  say- 
ing farewell  to  his  family  outside  the 
house,  he  happened  to  look  up  and 
notice  the  scythe  he  had  left  in  the 
tree,  so  he  said:  "Dad  .  .  .  Mom  .  .  . 
just  let  my  scythe  rest  there  in  the 
tree  until  I  return." 

James  served  in  the  Union  army 
until  1864  when  he  was  wounded 
in  battle  and  taken  to  a  Confederate 
hospital,  where  he  died.  When  noti- 
fied of  their  son's  death,  James'  par- 
ents refused  to  believe  it.  Through 
the  years,  while  they  waited  in  vain 
for  their  son's  return,  the  tree  slowly 
enveloped  the  scythe. 

Knowing  of  this  story,  two  other 
soldiers  who  went  away  to  World 
War  I,  hung  their  scythes  in  the 
same  tree.  Happily,  both  of  these 
boys  returned  home  safely;  but 
their  scythes,  too,  became  imbedded 
in  the  growing  tree. 
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Step  Into  Jamestown  History 


By  JOSEPHINE  M.  OPSAHL 


OF  all  our  national  shrines,  the 
old,  ivy-covered  tower  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia  is  unequalled 
for  interest.  Original  and  unrestored, 
for  many  years  it  was  the  only  visi- 
ble relic  of  the  first  permanent  Eng- 
lish settlement  in  the  New  World. 
Built  of  hand-made  red  brick  and 
mortar,  laid  in  English  bond,  the 
three-foot  thick  walls  have  stood  up 
under  more  than  three  centuries  of 
wind  and  rain  and  war's  destructive 
forces. 

Well  above  standing  height,  peep 
holes — wide  on  the  inside  but  nar- 
rowed to  slits  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  thick  walls — show  that  the  old 
tower  also  served  as  a  fort  when 
these  settlers  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  themselves  against  their 
fickle  Indian  neighbors  who  were 
friends  one  day  and  savage  maniacs 
the  next. 

And  within  the  outer  walls  of  the 
old  tower,  visitors  see  fragments  of 
the  cobblestone  foundation  from  the 
older  log  church  of  1617.  These 
stones  are  particularly  important  be- 
cause they  are  part  of  the  building 
which  housed  the  first  Legislative 
Assembly  in  the  New  World. 


A  rigid  halberdier  guards  the  entranceway 
to  the  settlement's  church  as  a  typical 
colonial  couple  smiles  a  greeting  from 
outside.  Photo  by  courtesy  of  the  Jamestown 
Festival  Committee,  by  Thomas  L  Williams. 


The  church  which  you  enter 
through  this  tower  was  erected  in 
1907  by  the  National  Society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  on  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Jamestown's  settlement.  It  dupli- 
cated the  tiled  chancel  and  buttresses 
of  the  seventeenth  century  building 
and  was  erected  on  the  original  mas- 
sive three-foot  foundations. 

On  the  left  of  the  center  aisle  to- 
ward the  altar,  two  longer  pews, 
raised  several  inches  above  floor  level 
and  set  at  right  angles  to  those  oc- 
cupied by  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion, were  reserved  as  places  of 
honor  for  the  Burgesses.  And  inside 
the  chancel  railing  is  the  "Knight's 
Tomb,"  standing  about  a  foot  above 
the  floor  level.  Once  heavily  orna- 
mented with  brass,  which  has  been 
carried  away  by  souvenir  hunters, 
the  old  tomb  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  America.  It  is  believed  to 
be  that  of  Sir  George  Yeardly,  the 
Jamestown  Governor  who  presided 
at  their  first  legislative  assembly 
held  July  30,  1619. 

The  original  church,  of  which  only 
the  old  tower  now  remains,  had  been 
built  in  1639,  but  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  Bacon's  Re- 
bellion in  1676.  Although  it  had 
been  rebuilt  shortly  afterwards,  this 
building  too  had  been  abandoned 
sometime  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  had  gradually  fallen  into 
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ruin.  The  present  memorial  church 
is  unusual  in  that  it  stands  distinctly 
separated  from  its  entrance. 

Today  the  old  tower  overlooks  the 
cemetery  surrounding  it  on  all  sides, 
where  sleep  many  of  the  hoop- 
skirted  ladies  and  gentlemen,  once 
gallant  in  knee  breeches  and  satin 
coats,  who  passed  through  its  door- 
way to  fill  their  places  in  pews 
marked  with  brass  nameplates.  A 
number  of  large  slate  memorial 
plates,  covering  the  entire  graves, 
stand  six  inches  to  a  foot  above  the 
ground  level.  Here  are  buried  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  the  first;  Lady 
Frances  Berkely,  Philip  and  Hanna 
Ludwell,  Rev.  James  Blair  (the 
founder  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege) and  his  wife,  Sarah  Harrison 
— all  important  names  in  the  history 
of  our  nation. 

On  the  left  of  the  old  tower,  the 
James  River  still  ripples  in  the  sun- 
light as  it  undoubtedly  did  that  May 
morning  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  when  the  travel-weary 
group  disembarked  and  built  their 
first  fort.  As  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  stood  in  front  of  the  old 
church  tower  on  land  now  in  the 
river  about  125  feet  from  the  present 
sea  wall. 

Here,  almost  within  the  shadow 
of  the  church  tower  and  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  have 
erected  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Indian 
Princess  Pocahontas.  Her  hands  are 
outstretched  to  aid  the  starving 
colonists,  as  we  are  told  that  without 
her  friendly  assistance,  the  little 
colony  would  have  been  wiped  out 
by  starvation  during  its  first  perilous 


years  in  the  New  World.  (Records 
show  less  than  half  survived  the  first 
summer  and  although  frequently 
augmented  by  new  groups  of  arrivals 
about  nine-tenths  of  its  then  five 
hundred  population  perished  in  the 
1609-10  winter.)  Pocahontas  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  fort.  On  one 
occasion  when  she  was  being  held 
as  a  hostage,  it  is  said  she  liked  liv- 
ing at  the  fort  so  much  she  refused 
to  return  to  her  own  people.  Receiv- 
ing instruction,  she  became  a  Chris- 
tian and  in  1614  married  John 
Rolfe.  As  Lady  Rebecca  (her  Chris- 
tian name),  she  was  presented  at  the 
Court  of  James  I  during  a  visit  to 
England.  She  died,  however,  of 
tuberculosis  in  1617  as  she  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  her  Virginia 
homeland.  Her  son,  Thomas  Rolfe, 
later  came  to  Virginia  to  live. 

A  few  feet  away  stands  another 
statue — that  of  Captain  John  Smith. 
He  alone  of  the  early  leaders  seemed 
to  sense  that  Virginia's  wealth  lay 
in  her  forests  and  rich  lands  and  not 
in  stores  of  gold  and  spices  and  get- 
rich-quick  schemes.  Although  most 
school  children  learn  the  pretty  tale 
of  how  Pocahontas  saved  Captain 
Smith's  life,  some  historians  claim 
this  story  is  purely  fictitious  and  was 
not  created  until  sometime  after  his 
capture  and  release  by  the  Indians. 
His  diary  reveals  that  he  frequently 
visited  Powhatan's  camp  to  obtain 
corn  and  other  food  for  the  starving 
colonists  and  that  he  loved  to  tell 
tall  tales  which  delighted  the  Indian 
maiden. 

Nearby  are  also  the  House  of 
Burgesses'  monument,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  old  fort  which  General 


Photo  by  Jamestown  Festival;  Flournoy 


Robert  E.  Lee  had  constructed  dur- 
ing Civil  War  days,  and  the  Hunt 
Memorial  which  is  dedicated  to  Rev. 
Robert  Hunt,  who  administered  the 
first  Protestant  Communion  in  Amer- 
ica on  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity 
in  June,  1607.  And  a  little  farther 
along  the  waterfront  trail  are  an  old 
well  from  which  the  early  Jamestown 
settlers  drew  up  bucketsful  of  water, 
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U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior  photo 

This  old,  ivy-covered  tower  of  the  ancient  seventeenth  century  church  once  served  as  a 
stronghold  from  which  the  early  settlers  repulsed  savage  Indian  raids. 


foundations  of  other  buildings  de- 
stroyed by  the  two  disastrous  fires 
which  wiped  out  the  community, 
and  the  white  colonial  Relic  and 
Souvenir  House.  Here  in  glass  pro- 
tected cases,  visitors  see  a  pair  of 
beautiful  pearl  earrings  worn  by 
Pocahontas  as  well  as  a  number  of 
her  other  personal  belongings  and 
pictures.  Here  also  are  ceramic  tiles 
which  had  been  part  of  colonial  fire- 
places, keys,  pieces  of  silver  and 
pewter  ware,  bottles  and  many  other 
relics  unearthed  from  the  early  colo- 
nial buildings. 

This  old  tower  at  Jamestown  still 
stands  today  as  a  memorial  to  that 
hardy  little  band  of  adventurers  sent 
out  by  the  Virginia  Company  of 
London  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
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New  World.  The  peaceful  country- 
side tells  no  tales  of  the  struggle  and 
hardship  which  they  endured.  How- 
ever, through  belief  in  themselves, 
in  religious  tolerance,  and  in  the  right 
of  free  people  to  govern  themselves, 
these  first  English  settlers  carved  out 
a  way  of  life  which  is  envied  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  today.  During  the 
ninety-two  years  of  its  existence,  the 
little  wilderness  colony  became  the 
nucleus  and  capital  of  a  thriving 
community  of  about  eighty  thousand 
before  being  wiped  out  by  two  dis- 
astrous fires. 

Being  the  birthplace  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  however,  James- 
town lives  on  as  a  real  American 
shrine. 

■   ■   ■ 


WHAT  ABOUT  MODERATE  DRINKING? 

An  excerpt  from  a  Pageant  Magazine  Feature  Article  on  Alcolwl 

What  Is  Alcohol?  It  is  a  poison  and  acts  upon  the  brain  as  an  anesthetic. 
We  are  speaking  about  ethyl  alcohol,  which  is  found  in  liquor,  wine  and 
beer.  The  very  word  "intoxicated"  means  "being  poisoned." 

Who  Uses  It?  Of  adult  Americans,  64  per  cent  drink;  70  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  58  per  cent  of  the  women.  .  .  .  According  to  most  authorities  at 
least  four  million  of  these  drinkers  are  alcoholics.  Some  estimates  run  as 
high  as  six  million. 

How  Much  Does  It  Cost?  Producing  what  these  Americans  drink  is  a  ten 
billion  dollar  a  year  business.  Far  more  than  we  spend  on  education. 

Do  Physicians  Approve  Moderate  Drinking?  More  and  more,  physicians 
are  revising  their  easy-going  attitude  toward  "moderate"  imbiding.  Sta- 
tistically, they  know,  one  social  drinker  out  of  every  fifteen  will  wind  up 
as  an  alcoholic. 

How  Does  Alcohol  Affect  the  Liver?  It  has  recently  been  discovered  that 
the  first  stage  in  the  body's  oxidation  of  alcohol  occurs  only  in  the  liver? 
with  the  help  of  a  liver  enzyme.  Alcohol,  as  one  of  it's  secondary  effects,  ap- 
parently interferes  with  the  liver's  handling  of  fats.  Heavy  drinking  often 
causes  this  organ  to  become  swollen,  greasy  and  yellow  with  fat.  Very 
likely  this  condition  is  responsible  for  the  development  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  which  occurs  among  alcoholics  about  eight  times  as  often  as  it  occurs 
in  the  rest  of  the  population. 

What  About  Alcohol  and  the  Heart?  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Boos  says:  "With  the 
continued  drinking  of  alcohol  at  one  sitting  the  dilation  of  blood  vessels 
finally  involves  the  great  veins  of  the  system.  They  become  so  flaccid  and 
full  that  the  blood  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  support  life.  The  victim  bleeds 
to  death  into  his  own  great  veins." 

What  Does  Alcohol  Do  to  the  Glands?  The  delicate  and  complicated  chem- 
istry of  the  body  is  thrown  out  of  balance  by  alcohol. 

Does  the  Moderate  Drinker  Have  Anything  to  Worry  About?  You  have 
something  to  worry  about  every  time  you  take  a  drink.  Why?  Because  every 
time  you  take  a  drink  you  die  a  little.  You  are  doing  yourself  progressive 
physical  harm.  Beyond  a  very  small  amount,  alcohol  triggers  the  whole 
complicated  defense  and  repair  system  of  the  body.  — Pageant 
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What  can  you  as  an  individual  do  about  this  problem?  Turn  to  the 
next  page. >> 
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Drinking   is   involved    in    one   out   of   four   fatal    traffic   accidents. 


You  Don't  Have  £ 


By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 
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Drink 


T  AM  a  nondrinking  member  of  a 
J-  profession  in  which  social  drink- 
ing is  demanded.  I  am  a  Washing- 
ton newspaperman,  covering  a  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  beat. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  capital 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  a  decade 
ago,  I  was  told  I'd  have  to  learn  to 
drink,  at  least  enough  to  be  sociable. 
The  cocktail  party  is  Washington's 
greatest  social  institution,  and  news- 
papermen have  to  attend  literally 
hundreds  of  them  in  the  process  of 
cultivating  news  contacts  and  mak- 
ing acquaintances  among  public 
officials. 

Back  in  the  old  saloon  days  and 
during  the  time  when  we  had  na- 
tional prohibition,  drinking  had  a 
social  stigma  attached  to  it.  Today 
the  situation  is  reversed.  The  drink- 
ing of  whisky  and  gin  cocktails  is 
not  only  socially  acceptable,  it  is  de 
rigueur — socially  demanded.  Back  in 
the  small  town,  the  drinker  may  still 
be  frowned  upon,  but  not  here  in  the 
big  city.  Drinking  is  considered 
smart.  A  hostess  rarely  entertains 
without  having  alcoholic  beverages 
for  her  guests. 

Although  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  a  temperate  man, 
the  social  code  in  Washington  is 
such  that  when  he  entertains  a  visit- 
ing head  of  state  or  other  dignitaries, 
he  feels  obliged  to  have  eight  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wine  on  the  table,  with 
cocktails  before  and  whisky  high- 
balls after  the  dinner  for  his  guests. 
How  can  a  nondrinker  justify  his 
principles  in  a  society  where  drink- 
ing has  become  so  widely  accepted? 
Wherever  he  goes,  in  military  serv- 
ice or  in  civilian  life,  he  encounters 
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those  around  him  who  are  drinking 
as  a  matter  of  course.  How  can  he 
resist  the  social  pressure? 

Let's  face  it.  It  isn't  easy  to  refuse. 
I  had  a  lot  of  uncomfortable  mo- 
ments until  I  got  my  social  bearings 
sufficiently  well  established  to  know 
how  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

I  wish  our  churches  would  be 
franker  with  youth.  I  wish  they 
would  tell  any  young  man  who  is 
going  into  the  military  service  or 
into  a  civilian  career  in  law,  music, 
art,  business  administration,  adver- 
tising, salesmanship,  or  other  profes- 
sional callings  requiring  social  con- 
tacts that  he  is  going  to  face  the 
problem  of  drinking.  He  should 
know  that  many  of  his  associates  will 
drink  and  that  drinking  will  be  ex- 
pected of  him — unless  he  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  refuse 
flatly  and  unequivocally. 

I  wish  they  would  tell  any  Chris- 
tian girl  who  is  going  to  marry  a 
young  man  who  is  in  the  service  or 
who  plans  to  enter  the  business  or 
professional  world  in  civilian  life 
that  as  the  wife  of  an  aspiring  man, 
she  is  going  to  have  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  liquor  and  help  her  husband 
meet  it. 

I  wish  our  ministers  and  youth 
counselors  would  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem realistically,  because  unless  they 
let  young  people  know  frankly  what 
they  are  going  to  face  in  the  way  of 
social  pressure  and  give  them  good, 
solid  reasons  for  resisting  it,  they 
are  going  to  leave  our  youth  unpre- 
pared for  what  they  will  come  up 
against. 

I  can  understand  only  too  well 
how  many  of  our  young  men  and 
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women,  who  would  really  prefer  not 
to  drink,  become  convinced  that  they 
must  for  social  reasons. 

After  ten  years  of  bucking  the 
cocktail  circuit  in  the  capital  and 
drinking  ginger  ale  and  Coca-Colas, 
maybe  I  can  give  some  advice  on  the 
matter  of  how  to  refuse  a  drink  when 
one  is  pressed  upon  you.  I  have  been 
"through  the  mill,"  believe  me. 

In  the  first  place,  you  have  to 
figure  out  whether  you  are  going  to 
drink  or  not  drink.  I  made  up  my 
mind  rather  strongly  on  that  when  I 
was  going  to  college.  I  knew  a  couple 
of  fellows  who  got  kicked  out  of  the 
small  church  college  for  drunken- 
ness. I  didn't  think  they  made  them- 
selves look  very  good  the  night  they 
tore  up  the  library  on  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hilarious  spree.  For 
one  fellow,  it  meant  the  ruin  of  what 
might  have  been  a  promising  law  ca- 
reer. He  was  expelled,  and  he  never 
went  back  to  college. 

When  I  went  to  graduate  school 
at  a  Big  Ten  university,  I  saw  a  lot 
more  student  drinking.  It  was  com- 
mon on  the  big  campus.  I  used  to 
see  co-eds  when  they  were  tipsy, 
and  the  way  they  behaved  didn't 
leave  me  any  respect  for  them  or  the 
fellows  they  were  with.  They  were 
paying  a  mighty  high  price  for  a 
"good  time." 

I  knew  a  congressman's  son,  a 
brilliant  chap,  who  first  flunked  from 
law  school  and  subsequently  was 
court-martialed  as  an  officer  in  the 
Army  simply  because  he  couldn't 
stay  away  from  beer.  He  caused  his 
father  terrible  anguish  and  finally 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
ruining  his  own  life.  The  ones  who 


wake  up,  painful  as  that  experience 
is,  and  humiliated  as  they  feel  when 
they  realize  what  they've  done,  are 
the  lucky  ones.  A  lot  of  young  men 
and  women  don't  ever  wake  up  until 
they  are  too  far  down  the  road  of  al- 
coholism to  stop. 

So,  from  what  I  could  see  in  col- 
lege, drinking  didn't  look  very  smart. 
My  parents  were  very  much  opposed 
to  liquor;  I  heard  many  a  sermon 
preached  against  it  in  church;  and 
what  I  saw  it  doing  to  some  of  the 
young  fellows  and  girls  whom  I 
knew  convinced  me  alcohol  was  a 
menace. 

For  a  while  after  my  graduation 
when  I  was  breaking  my  way  into 
journalism  as  a  general  assignments 
reporter  and  as  city  editor  of  a  small 
paper  in  Minnesota,  I  had  to  cover 
the  police  court.  There  I  really  saw 
the  cost  to  our  society  of  letting  beer 
and  liquor  become  a  part  of  the 
American  way. 

There  I  saw  not  only  those  whose 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  Alcohol — the  white,  pallid,  trem- 


bling stumble-bums  and  unkempt, 
floozy  women — but  also  those  who 
travel  in  the  more  respectable  circles 
of  society.  Those  are  the  ones  who 
never  get  their  names  in  the  papers 
because  they  are  too  influential  with 
the  editor  or  with  big  advertisers. 
They  presented  a  pathetic  sight  as 
they  paid  their  fines  for  speeding, 
disorderly  conduct,  or  some  other 
minor  charge  that  a  friendly  prose- 
cutor would  agree  to  put  on  the 
books. 

But  the  police  officers  and  the  re- 
porters present  knew  what  really 
happened:  a  drunken  brawl,  a  wild 
orgy,  that  went  on  until  the  police 
were  finally  called  to  break  it  up. 
The  hollow  laughs  couldn't  hide  the 
sordid  truth  of  what  the  police  had 
seen. 

I  remember  seeing  a  man  who  had 
murdered  his  wife  in  a  drunken  rage. 
I  saw  him  the  morning  after,  when 
he  realized  the  gravity  of  the  charge 
he  faced  and  comprehended  what  he 
had  done  to  the  one  who  had  en- 
trusted her  life  to  him  at  the  mar- 
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riage  altar.  He  was  a  shaken  man. 
There,  too,  I  saw  young  girls  from 
respectable  families,  who'd  been 
pulled  in  at  three  in  the  morning 
when  the  police  investigated  some 
drinking  and  petting  party.  I  saw 
the  girls  when,  through  the  fog  of 
the  morning-after  hang-over,  they'd 
meet  their  parents  and  realize  the 
situation  in  which  the  police  had 
found  them.  It  really  wasn't  pleasant 
to  witness.  The  mothers  always  had 
the  same  stunned  look  of  disbelief. 
It  haunted  me. 

Worst  of  all  were  the  accident 
cases.  They'd  come  in  from  the  hos- 
pitals in  bandages  and  splints  to  be 
arraigned  for  drunken  driving  or 
manslaughter.  You'd  hear  the  widow 
of  the  man  who  had  been  killed  in 
a  head-on  crash  tell  through  puffed 
lips  of  that  last  terrible  moment 
when  the  other  car  veered  across  the 
center  line.  In  the  courtroom  you'd 
see  her  young  son  and  daughter,  still 
mourning  their  father,  straining  for- 
ward to  catch  the  words  of  testi- 
mony. You'd  try  not  to  look  at  them 
until  suddenly  there  would  be  a  stir 
in  the  courtroom,  and  the  daughter 
would  be  carried  out  in  a  faint. 

I  remember  the  salesman  who  had 
run  down  two  young  boys  on  bicy- 
cles .  .  .  one  dead,  the  other  crippled 
by  spinal  injury  .  .  .  drunkometer  test 
positive  .  .  .  car  off  the  road  when  it 
hit  them  .  .  .  manslaughter  charge 
.  .  .  defendant  pleads  guilty  .  .  . 
brokenly  tells  the  judge  how  sorry 
he  is  for  what  happened  .  .  .  judge 
stern  .  .  .  ten  years  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary .  .  .  the  man  sobs  .  .  .  and 
I  wasn't  surprised  when  he  com- 
mitted suicide  at  the  pen  six  months 
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later.  He  couldn't  live  with  himself 
after  what  he'd  done  to  those  boys. 

Not  everybody  gets  an  indoctrina- 
tion into  the  costs  of  alcohol  by  way 
of  the  police  court,  although  the 
court  is  open  any  morning  that  any- 
one cares  to  go  and  see  the .  sordid 
story  unfolded.  It's  a  good  antidote 
to  the  "men  of  distinction"  ads. 

Not  everyone  who  drinks  is  going 
to  end  in  the  police  court,  although 
none  of  those  who  do  ever  thought 
they  were  going  to.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  effect  is  just  to  make  an 
individual  slightly  tipsy  in  a  sophis- 
ticated way  or  dead  drunk  in  a  dis- 
gusting way,  it  isn't  good. 

And  the  habit  is  certainly  an  ex- 
pensive one  to  acquire.  Whisky  costs 
$5.00  a  quart  and  champagne  up  to 
$15.00  a  bottle,  and  it  disappears 
quickly  at  a  party.  Recently  I  went 
to  a  New  York  night  club.  I  had  to; 
I  was  with  a  prominent  magazine 
editor.  I  drank  Cokes  at  fifty  cents 
each.  He  and  his  companion  drank 
Scotch  and  soda  at  $1.10  each,  plus 
20  per  cent  cabaret  tax. 

Night  clubs  in  other  cities  are  only 
slightly  less  expensive.  When  you 
are  around  places  where  liquor  is 
flowing,  you  soon  find  out  how  it  is 
possible  that  the  American  public 
spends  more  on  alcoholic  beverages 
(ten  billion  a  year)  than  on  all  pub- 
lic education  (seven  billion). 

If  you  decide  to  drink,  even  a 
little  to  be  sociable,  the  decision  is 
going  to  cost  you  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. I  never  could  have  enjoyed 
some  of  the  fine  vacations  I've  had 
in  Canada,  Yellowstone,  Bermuda, 
and  Florida  if  I  had  been  a  drinker. 
I  wouldn't  have  had  the  money. 


The  truth  that  becomes  apparent 
after  you  have  learned  to  refuse 
liquor  at  any  and  all  occasions,  in- 
cluding White  House  dinners,  is  that 
you  don't  have  to  drink  after  all. 
You  can  refuse,  and  if  pressed,  you 


can  explain,  with  just  enough  ob- 
vious irritation  to  cause  the  host  to 
drop  the  subject,  that  you  don't  like 
to  drink.  You  can  ask  for  ginger  ale. 
They  always  have  it  for  chasers. 

Nobody  shuns  you.  You  don't  lose 
friends — and  you  definitely  don't 
lose  influence.  I  don't  care  what  the 
drinker  says  to  cover  up  for  his  own 
weakness;  he  has  an  innate  respect 
for  the  man  who  doesn't  drink  and 
won't  compromise  on  the  issue.  The 
man  who  won't  yield  on  that  issue 
is  not  likely  to  yield  to  temptation  or 
pressure  on  others,  and  people  know 
it. 

The  young  professional  or  busi- 
nessman, no  matter  what  field  he 
is  in,  can  build  respect  and  prestige 
faster  by  refusing  to  drink  than  he 
can  by  all  the  sociable  cocktails  he 
could  possibly  imbibe  and  still  stand 
on  his  feet. 

Their    wives    when    entertaining 


need  make  no  apology  for  refusing  to 
serve  alcoholic  beverages.  You  make 
a  fatal  mistake  the  minute  you 
apologize  for  taking  the  abstinence 
position.  You'll  never  convince  any- 
body when  you  apologize  for  your 
convictions.  People  can  have  a  fine 
time  without  alcohol. 

The  present  deplorable  trend  in 
American  society  toward  more  and 
more  consumption  of  liquor  will  be 
halted  only  by  those  who  refuse  to 
be  intimidated.  I'll  never  forget  the 
day  former  Premier  Mendes-France 
of  France  raised  his  glass  of  milk  in  a 
toast  at  the  National  Press  Club.  It 
took  nerve  to  do  that,  but  Mendes- 
France  is  waging  a  war  against  the 
alcoholism  that  is  eating  out  the 
heart  of  his  country.  The  toll  it  is 
taking  in  France  is  immeasurable. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  all  the  labor  in 
France  goes  into  producing  or  dis- 
tributing wine  and  the  lowering  of 
national  production  resulting  from 
drinking  is  far  greater  than  that. 
Mendes-France  gained  great  stature 
by  his  courage  in  fighting  it. 

So  if  you  want  to  gain  respect  in 
the  world,  don't  go  along  with  the 
crowd.  Stand  up  for  your  principles 
and  don't  flinch  at  the  sarcasm  you 
may  encounter.  It  soon  dies.  Don't 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  you  have  to 
drink  to  be  sociable.  You  don't.  You 
can  gain  the  right  kind  of  friends 
and  win  prestige  and  professional 
advancement  a  lot  faster  drinking 
your  ginger  ale  plain  and  looking 
the  bartender  right  in  the  eye  when 
you  order  it.  The  world  will  respect 
you  for  it,  and,  best  of  all,  you'll  keep 
your  self-respect. 

■  ■  ■ 
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Nels  faced  the  problem  most  young 
men  face — hozv  to  get  the  girl  to  say 
yes. 


The  Bride  Said  uJa 


» 


by  ESTHER  CHAPMAN  ROBB 


NELS  LINDSTROM,  serving  his 
milk  route  this  early-summer 
morning,  took  no  pleasure  in  his 
spanking  sorrel  team,  his  shining 
five-gallon  cans,  nor  in  the  lovely 
June  day.  Especially  not  the  day. 
For  this  was  to  have  been  his  wed- 
ding date,  June  11th,  1883,  as  pre- 
maturely set  down  on  the  proper 
page  in  his  Swedish  Bible.  He  had 
been  so  sure!  But  now  Kristina  had 
said  a  final-sounding  no.  It  was 
enough  to  pull  a  man  s  heart  out  by 
the  roots  and  turn  his  face  before 
his  friends  as  red  as  a  stepped-on 
strawberry. 

Yet  nothing  had  been  his  fault  as 
he  explained  to  his  favorite  cus- 
tomer, Mrs.  Cephas  P.  Cunningham, 
who  was  always  ready  with  good 
suggestions  to  help  a  new  American. 

It  had  been  his  cousin  Elof  who 
had  got  him  into  this  in  the  first 
place.  Elof  had  gone  on  reminding 
him  of  what  he  already  knew — that 
a  man  with  a  good  dairy  farm  of  his 
own  needed  a  wife  to  keep  his  house 
and  milk  his  cows. 

"There  is  Helga's  cousin  back  in 
Malmo,"  said  Elof.  "You  remember 
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her?  Kristina  Dahlquist?" 

"She  must  have  been  only  a  child 
when  I  left,"  mused  Nels.  "Now  I 
recall:  a  pretty  little  flicka  with  a 
nice  smile.  So  .  .  .  she  is  not  yet 
married?" 

"How  should  she  be  with  all  the 
young  fellows  catching  the  America 
fever?  Why  not  send  her  a  ticket  for 
her  passage?" 

"Sight  unseen  like  that?"  Mrs. 
Cunningham  had  asked  with  a  slight 
lift  of  her  eyebrows. 

"It  is  our  custom,"  he  had  assured 
her.  "Elof  says  she  will  be  glad 
enough  to  come  over." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Cunningham.  "Be  free  to  let  me 
know  if  I  can  help  with  the  wedding 

Late  in  May  Kristina  had  arrived, 
prettier  than  the  ten-year-old  he 
half -remembered:  cheeks  like  wild 
roses,  eyes  blue  as  flax  flowers,  hair 
yellow  as  corn  in  August,  smile  mod- 
est as  a  girl's  should  be,  and  an 
appealing  little  way  of  saying,  "Ja 
— Ja?"  when  she  did  not  understand. 
Elof  and  Helga  welcomed  her  into 
their  home  to  rest  from  her  long. 


hard  journey  and  to  prepare  for  her 
wedding  day.  Pastor  Paulson  was  to 
marry  them  in  the  Swedish  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  Helga  would  give 
the  wedding  supper  in  the  old-coun- 
try way,  brbllop's  kaka  and  all. 

Old-country  friends  as  well  as  new 
acquaintances  dropped  in  from  half 
the  county,  it  seemed,  to  get  a  look 
at  the  bride-to-be  and  congratulate 
Nels  warmly  with  hard  hand-shak- 
ings and  back-slappings,  sly  winks 
and  meaningful  pokes.  It  was  enough 
to  turn  a  man  light-headed  with  hap- 
piness. 

And  now  these  same  friends  were 
taking  no  pains  to  hide  their  loose- 
tongued  curiosity  and  disappoint- 
ment that  the  wedding  supper  and 
the  wedding  party  were  not  to  be. 
Some,  perhaps  envious  of  his  worldly 
success  in  America,  were  even  quite 
plainly  laughing  at  him  behind  their 
hands.  For  all  too  soon  things  had 
gone  wrong:  Kristina's  dowry  chest 
had  not  come  on  the  train  with  her 
from  New  York  and  could  not  be 
traced;  and  anyhow  she  declined  to 
marry  him!  The  neighbor  women, 
meeting  to  sew  a  few  American  house 


dresses  and  aprons  for  her,  told  her 
plainly  how  foolishly  she  was  acting, 
and  Pastor  Paulson  called  repeatedly 
to  remind  her  that  a  broken  promise 
was  a  sin. 

Finally  when  she  did  not  yield  to 
their  impatient  chiding,  Elof  said 
he  was  sorry  they  could  keep  her  no 
longer  and  she  must  find  a  place  to 
do  housework  just  like  the  other  un- 
married newcomer  girls. 

Nels,  hoping  fervently  that  he 
might  change  Kristina's  attitude  if 
he  could  see  her  every  day,  turned 
to  Mrs.  Cunningham.  She  was  well 
known  for  being  good  to  her  girls, 
the  latest  of  whom  had  just  left  to 
get  married. 

So  each  morning  when  he  brought 
in  the  big  milk  can  and  the  quart 
measure,  Nels,  if  he  was  lucky,  saw 
Kristina  in  the  kitchen,  neat  and 
pretty  and  desirable  in  her  blue 
calico  apron.  He  noted  how  brightly 
the  pots  and  pans  shone  from  her 
polishing,  how  jet-black  gleamed  the 
cook-stove,  how  scrubbed- white  lay 
the  floor;  and  on  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  he  sniffed  the  delec- 
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table   fragrance    of   cooling   golden- 
crust  bread. 

THIS  eleventh  day  of  June  Kris- 
tina  was  mercifully  out  of  the 
kitchen,  however,  sparing  Nels  the 
pain  of  meeting  his  lost  bride  upon 
what  was  to  have  been  their  wedding 
day. 

Mrs.  Cunningham  was  sympathet- 
ic. "I'm  sorry  for  you,  Nels,"  she 
said  kindly,  "but  I  can't  help  being 
glad  I  don't  have  to  lose  Kristina 
just  yet." 

Nels,  glimpsing  his  doleful  face  in 
the  looking  glass  over  the  sink, 
sighed  gustily.  "I  ain't  so  good  to 
look  at.  Not  even  a  'Big  Swede'  as 
the  saying  goes.  Yust  a  little  one." 

"Now,  Nels,  if  looks  meant  much, 
half  the  married  men  would  be 
bachelors." 

"Anyhow  I  got  sixty  acres,  twenty- 
one  cows  and  a  new  barn,  and  still 
she  says  no  to  me." 

"You're  eligible  all  right,  Nels.  But 
it  isn't  cows  or  acres  that  take  a  girl's 
fancy.  I  declare,  looking  at  a  lot 
of  marriages,  I  don't  know  what  it 
is.  Something  special  that  doesn't 
meet  the  eye,  I  guess." 

"I  ain't  so  special — that  is  the 
trouble?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Nels,  but  if 
you  still  hope  for  Kristina  you'll  have 
to   do  something  drastic." 

"Drastic?  What  is  drastic?" 

"Something  to  appeal  to  her  imag- 
ination— and  you'll  have  to  do  it 
pretty  soon.  Everybody  smiles  at 
Kristina,  the  grocery  man,  the  ice- 
man .  .  ." 

"That  dumbhead,  Gunderson?" 

"Don't   get  excited.   Kristina   just 
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smiles  back  and  says,  'Ja,  Ja,'  when 
she  does  not  understand.  I  must  get 
on  with  her  English  lessons,  or  she'll 
get  in  trouble  with  her  'Ja-' " 

"If  she  would  only  say  it  to  me," 
mourned  Nels. 

"If  you  could  do  something  about 
her  lost  chest,  it  might  make  her  feel 
more    kindly    toward    you." 

"Pastor  Paulson  has  written  to  the 
ship  company,  the  railroad  and  to 
the  government  at  Washington.  He 
has  heard  nothing." 

"Sometimes  it  takes  a  long  while 
to  trace  baggage.  Better  ask  him  to 
write  again." 

At  that  point  Nels  thought  he 
heard  a  footfall  on  the  stairs,  and 
to  save  further  heartache,  he  left 
hurriedly  without  his  milk  can.  He 
would  stop  at  Pastor  Paulson's  as 
Mrs.  Cunningham  had  advised  .  .  . 

TT  was  noon  when  Nels  again  ap- 
•*■  peared  in  the  Cunningham  kitch- 
en where  Kristina  was  now  cooking 
dinner.  She  tipped  him  a  half-smile 
over  her  shoulder. 

"You  forget  your  milk  can,   J  a?" 

"It  is  more  than  milk  can  I  come 
for.  Yust  wait  till  you  hear:  your 
chest  has  come!  Pastor  Paulson  told 
me. 

At  Kristina's  cry  of  pleasure,  Mrs. 
Cunningham  hurried  into  the  kitch- 
en. 

"The  letter  has  yust  come  to  Pas- 
tor Paulson,"  Nels  told  her  happily. 
"With  a  paper  inside  to  get  the  chest. 
But  Kristina  must  come  to  the  court- 
house with." 

"You  mean  the  depot." 

"No,  the  courthouse." 


"May  I  see  the  paper?"  asked  Mrs. 
Cunningham. 

"I  left  it  with  Pastor  Paulson  so  I 
should  not  lose  it.  We  will  get  it  on 
our  way." 

"Well,  maybe  something  about 
immigration,"  said  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham. "Please  get  back  as  soon  as 
you  can.  We  are  having  company  to 
dinner." 

It  was  late  afternoon,  however, 
when  Nels  drew  up  at  the  Cunning- 
ham carriage  block.  In  the  back  of 
the  milk  wagon,  a  large  chest  painted 
in  blue  and  red  designs  rode  high. 

"Bring  the  chest  right  in,"  directed 
Mrs.  Cunningham  from  the  front 
gate.  "Do  you  need  help  with  it?" 
she  asked  when  he  made  no  move. 

"No,"  he  said  flatly.  "It  goes  now 
to  my  house.  We  are  married  now!" 

"Married!"  cried  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham, her  jaw  dropping. 

"You  know  you  tell  me  to  do  some- 
thing drastic?  Veil  now  I  have  done 
it.  First  to  the  courthouse  we  go,  I 
tell  Kristina  when  a  man  asks  her 
something  she  has  only  to  say,  Ja.  So 
when  he  says,  'Will  you  have  this 
man  for  your  wedded  husband?'  she 
say,  'J  a,  Ja'  and  it  is  done." 

"Why  shame  on  you,  Nels!  I  never 
meant  that  drastic.  Never  mind,  Kris- 
tina, poor  girl  .  .  .  we'll  get  this  mar- 
riage annulled.  Mr.  Cunningham  is 
a  lawyer  ..." 

Kristina  dabbed  at  her  eyes,  then 
she  and  Nels  talked  together  in  rapid 
Swedish.  As  she  spoke,  shyly  at  first, 
then  more  surely,  he  could  feel  him- 
self growing  in  stature.  It  was  as  if 
he  had  felt  himself  like  a  rat  squeez- 
ing under  the  barn  door — and  now 


he  was  shooting  up  like  a  man  able 
to  touch  the  rafters. 

Dizzy  with  the  sudden  joy  of  it, 
he  quickly  translated:  "Kristina  say 
t'ank  you  but  she  does  not  wish  this 
what-you-call  annul.  Yust  at  first  she 
is  mad  wi't  me,  then  she  have  to  cry 
yust  little  bit — but  then,  then  she 
t'ink  Nels  is  pretty  smart  fellow.  He 
will  always  get  what  he  wants." 

"Well,  I  never!"  murmured  Mrs. 
Cunningham  weakly.  But  now  Kris- 
tina was  trying  to  say  something, 
woman  to  woman. 

"How  could  I  marry  without  my 
chest?  I  would  t'ink  shame  to  bring 
not'ing  to  such  a  man.  Now  I  come 
in  to  start  dinner  for  you,  Ja?" 

"No,  Kristina,  no.  Go  now  with 
your  husband  and  live  happily  ever 
afterward — as  I  haven't  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  you  will.  And  please, 
Nels,  try  to  find  me  another  girl  just 
like  Kristina." 

"There  is  no  other  girl  like  Kris- 
tina. But  I  will  try,"  he  promised 
with  a  triumphant  snap  of  his  whip. 
The  sorrels  klopped  ahead  at  a 
bound,  the  empty  milk  cans  danced 
and  clattered,  the  chest  rocked  peril- 
ously. With  a  little  cry  Kristina  half- 
turned  to  steady  it.  With  her  face 
so  close  to  his,  Nels  could  see  that 
the  last  traces  of  her  tears  were  dry 
in  the  wind  of  their  progress.  It  was 
the  right  moment  to  kiss  his  bride 
quickly. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  lilla  flicka,"  he 
said.  "The  horses  run  because  they 
like  to  go  home  fast.  You  like  to  go 
home,  Kristina?" 

She  gave  him  the  lovely  assurance 
of  her  smile.  "Ja,"  said  Kristina. 

■  ■  ■ 
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How  to  Use  THE  LINK  Topics 


BEGINNING  ON  THE  NEXT  PAGE  is  a  series  of  topics  under  the  general  theme 
"Wake  Up  or  Blow  Up."  These  articles  appear  from  month  to  month  and 
aim  to  throw  light  upon  vital  religious  subjects. 

They  are  designed,  first  of  all,  for  INDIVIDUAL  READING.  Read  them  just  as 
you  would  any  other  article  in  The  Link.  We  hope  to  make  them  interesting 
enough  that  you  will  want  to  read  them. 

Secondly,  they  are  designed  for  GROUP  USE.  Use  them  in  small  groups  meeting 
either  formally  in  the  chapel  or  informally  in  various  places.  Especially  do  we 
suggest  their  use  in  informal  bull  sessions.  Whenever  and  wherever  two  or  three 
interested  young  people  are  gathered  together,  use  them.  Perhaps  YOU  should 
lead  out  in  their  use.  Here's  how: 

1 .  Read  the  article  yourself. 

2.  Think  about  it.  Underline  important  phrases,  points,  raise  questions. 

3.  Review  it.  Turn  it  over  in  your  mind.  Look  at  it  again. 

4.  Use  it.  At  an  appropriate  time,  when  you  and  a  few  others  are  together, 
open  up  the  subject  presented  by  the  topic.  Raise  questions.  Consider  places 
where  you  agree;  where  you  disagree.  You  may  want  to  seize  some  of  the  free 
time  available  in  the  barracks  after  the  evening  chow.  Or  you  may  want  to 
create  a  special  time  for  discussion — such  as  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening. 
HERE'S  something  vital  and  significant  to  talk  about.  Why  not  take  advantage 

of  the  opportunities  thus  presented.  Why  not  talk  about  something  worthwhile? 

Another  thing,  remember  Christianity  is  not  just  a  way  of  talking,  it  is  a  way 
of  walking.  So,  ask  yourself,  What  can  we  do  as  a  result  of  this  .study?  Is  there 
some  project  you  can  carry  out — a  visit  to  a  Christian  mission  station,  raising  some 
money  for  orphan  children,  distributing  clothing  to  the  needy,  helping  rebuild  a 
bombed-out  church  and  the  like. 

As  you  read  "Wake  Up  or  Blow  Up"  here  are  some  questions  you  might  like 
to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  Do  you  believe  all  churches  should  unite  into  one  big  church?  Why  or 
why  not? 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  this  is  a  generation  that  has  lost  its  way?  If  we  are 
bewildered,  confused,  lost,  suggest  some  reasons  why.  Suggest  also  ways  out 
of  our  bewilderment. 

3.  In  what  way  does  America  provide  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  for  all  men?  Are  there  any  minority  groups  denied  these  privileges? 
Discuss.  How  can  we  assure  these  basic  rights  to  all? 

4.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  mission  of  the  church?  How  can  the  church 
do  a  better  job?  What  is  your  concept  of  the  church  of  the  future? 
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WAKE  UP  OR  BLOW  UP 


Program  Topics  for  October 
by  LAWRENCE  P.  FITZGERALD 

1. 

"All  One  Body  We" 


AMERICAN  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  air  force  personnel 
are  today  stationed  in  more  than 
fifty-six  countries  of  the  world.  On 
this  first  Sunday  in  October  many  of 
you  out  on  these  far  corners  of  the 
globe  will  be  partaking  of  commun- 
ion. But  not  only  you,  native  Chris- 
tians, in  countries  wherever  there 
are  Christian  churches,  will  be  tak- 
ing a  bit  of  bread  and  a  small  serv- 
ing of  wine,  and  will  listen  to  the 
minister  repeat  after  Christ:  "This 
is  my  body  .  .  .  broken  for  you  .  .  . 
This  is  the  cup  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  my  blood  .  .  .  drink  ye  all 
of  it." 

For  this  is  world-wide  communion 
Sunday. 

When  Christians  all  over  the  world 
take  communion,  we  are  reminded 
of  how  far  the  gospel  has  spread; 
how  we  are  one  in  Christ  regardless 
of  race  or  national  boundaries  or 
denominational  affiliation. 

The  hymn,  Onward,  Christian  Sol- 
diers, expresses  it  well: 

"Like  a  mighty  army, 

Moves  the  church  of  God; 
Brothers,  we  are  treading 

Where  the  saints  have  trod; 
We  are  not  divided, 

All  one  body  we, 
One  in  hope  and  doctrine, 

One  in  charity." 


How  Divided  Are  We? 

At  first  thought  when  you  sing 
"All  one  body  we"  you  are  apt  to 
say:  "Are  you  kidding?  We  are  Pres- 
byterians, Methodists,  Baptists,  Men- 
nonites,  Lutherans,  Friends,  Latter 
Day  Saints,  Pentecostals,  and  on  and 
on.  Is  this  fact  or  fiction,  this  'all  one 
body  we'  business?" 

Indeed,  the  1953  Yearbook  of 
American  Churches  lists  251  reli- 
gious bodies  in  America,  with 
92,277,129  members  and  285,277 
local  churches.  These  statistics  do 
seem  to  indicate  that  we're  terribly 
divided.  And  yet  most  of  the  ninety- 
two  million  church  members  are  in 
seven  or  eight  large  religious  bodies. 

We've  all  heard  so  many  stories 
about  how  divided  we  are  that  we 
are  prone  to  believe  it.  It  is  said  also 
that  one  Sunday  a  church  on  one 
corner  was  singing  loudly:  "Will 
There  Be  Any  Stars  in  My  Crown?" 
while  the  other  church,  across  the 
street,  responded  lustilv:  "No,  Not 
One." 

We  must  admit  we  do  have  a 
denominationalism  in  our  Protestant 
churches  in  America,  but  perhaps 
this  is  a  situation  that  arises  naturally 
out  of  our  concept  of  religious  free- 
dom. Who  would  want  to  have  an 
ecclesiastical  head  of  the  church  to 
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interpret  the  Bible  for  us,  to  tell  us 
what  to  believe,  what  to  think,  how 
to  live. 

Actually,  it  is  true  that  basically 
most  of  us,  no  matter  to  what  Prot- 
estant church  we  belong,  are  essen- 
tially "one  in  hope  and  doctrine. " 
We  believe  in  God,  we  believe  God 
was  revealed  to  us  in  Christ,  we  be- 
lieve in  the  church,  we  believe  in  a 
life  after  death,  we  believe  in  the 
need  for  a  godly  life. 

In  a  little  book,  The  Christian 
Heritage  in  America,  George  Hedley 
has  pointed  out  how  each  denomina- 
tion has  made  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  total  religious  life  of  the  nation. 
The  Congregationalists  have  em- 
phasized education;  the  Methodists, 
heart-felt  religion;  Baptists  soul-free- 
dom; the  Presbyterians  the  need  to 
think  things  through;  and  so  on. 

So  each  denomination  has  made 
its  contribution  to  the  total  religious 
life  of  America,  but  we  are  essen- 
tially one  when  you  come  right  down 
to  the  basic  beliefs. 

What  Did  Jesus  Pray  Fori 

Yet  we  might  ask,  Is  the  church 
as  unified  as  it  ought  to  be?  What 
about  the  prayer  of  Jesus  recorded 
in  John  17 — are  we  helping  to  an- 
swer that  prayer  or  are  we  hinder- 
ing it? 

In  John  17  we  have  what  may  be 
termed  truly  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The 
prayer  in  Matthew  6:9-13  which  we 
call  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  really  the 
Model  Prayer.  Now,  what  did  Jesus 
pray  for  in  the  Lord's  Prayer?  The 
answer  is  that  Jesus  prayed  for  him- 
self, his  disciples,  and  the  world. 
For   himself,    he   prayed   that    God 
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would  give  him  back  the  glory  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was  made.  For  his  disciples 
he  prayed, 

"Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name 

which  thou  hast 
given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  even 

as  we  are  one"  (John  17:11). 

For  the  world,  he  prayed, 

"that  they  may  all  be  one;  even  as 

thou,  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also 

may  be  in  us, 
so  that  the  world  may  believe  that 

thou  hast  sent  me"  (John  17:21). 

Note  this  oft-repeated  prayer:  That 
they  may  be  one  .  .  .  That  they  may 
be  one  .  .  .  That  they  may  be  one. 
And  this  oneness  is  likened  to  the 
oneness  he  had  with  the  Father.  Is 
this  then  a  spiritual  unity  or  an  or- 
ganizational unity?  I  think  we  can 
surely  say  here  that  he  is  talking 
about  a  spiritual  unity. 

Isn't  it  axiomatic  that  whatever 
divides  the  church,  pulls  it  apart, 
is  wrong  and  whatever  binds  the 
church  together  is  of  God.  Then, 
how  about  those  who  go  about  like 
roaring  lions  with  a  divisive  spirit, 
breaking  up  churches,  tearing  groups 
apart?  Don't  we  also  learn  from 
Jesus  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  the 
heart  of  God,  the  nearer  we  get  to 
one  another. 

How  Do  We  Achieve  Unity? 

The  trends  of  the  times  is  for  de- 
nominations to,  get  together  in  organ- 
izational unity.  We  have  the  United 
Church  of  Canada;  the  United 
Church  of  Japan.  The  Methodists  of 
America  have  united.  The  Evangel- 


ical  and  Reformed  Church  has  just 
united  with  the  Congregational- 
Christian  Church  to  form  the  United 
Church  of  Christ.  The  Presbyterian, 
U.S.A.  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
are  getting  together. 

All  this  is  fine.  We  have  too  many 
denominational  divisions.  However, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there 
might  be  organizational  unity  with- 
out spiritual  unity. 

Three  ways  we  can  strengthen  the 
unity  of  the  church: 

1.  Faithfulness  to  a  common  Lord. 
The  center  of  the  Christian  life  is 
God,  the  God  revealed  in  Jesus.  Re- 
gardless of  denomination,  we  find 
our  salvation  .in  Christ  and  our  very 
life  in  him.  Like  Paul,  "For  me  to 
live  is  Christ."  Thus,  we  rally  around 
a  person.  It  is  not  a  creed  but  Christ. 
"Not  what  but  whom" — as  the  poem 
goes. 

Sometimes  you'll  find  a  church 
that  is  divided;  there  is  bickering, 
gossip,  spite,  hatefulness;  then  a 
good  minister  comes  in  who  has  a 
lot  of  spirit  and  tact  and  religion; 
and  he  gets  the  group  together  be- 
cause they  learn  to  love  and  respect 
him.  Now  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
church.  It  is  not  Peter,  or  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  but  it  is  Christ.  Our  com- 
mon allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  binds 
our  hearts  together. 

2.  Work  on  a  common  task.  Noth- 
ing is  quite  so  revealing  about  your 
neighbor  as  the  experience  of  work- 
ing with  him.  You  get  to  know  him 
firsthand.  Members  of  different  de- 
nominations who  work  together  on 
committees  are  blessed  because  they 
come  to  see  that  the  other  fellow, 
member    of    another    denomination, 


whom  they've  suspected,  is  not  so 
bad  after  all.  He  is  a  grand  guy,  he 
believes  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  after 
all  maybe  I've  misjudged  him. 

There  are  many  jobs  that  need  to 
be  done.  No  one  Christian,  no  one 
denomination,  can  do  all  these  tasks. 
We  must  join  forces. 

3.  Loyal  to  a  common  devotion. 
The  final  word  of  Jesus'  great  prayer 
is  a  gem.  Said  he:  "I  made  known 
to  them  thy  name,  and  I  will  make  it 
known,  that  the  love  with  which  thou 
hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them,  and 
I  in  them"  (John  17:26) .  Oh,  yes,  it's 
love,  it's  love,  it's  love  that  makes  the 
world  go  round,  as  you've  sung.  The 
Christian  has  a  new  locus  for  his 
life.  It  is  no  longer  self  but  now 
Christ.  And  Christ  was  the  example 
of  love.  It  is  this  wonderful  "out- 
going concern  for  others"  that  devel- 
ops kindness,  appreciation,  gracious 
living,  courtesy,  appreciation,  and 
the  like. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  high  school 
teen-ager  in  Korea  who  has  discov- 
ered interest,  concern,  friendliness 
among  the  missionaries,  and  so  he 
writes : 

"I  am  a  senior  high  school  boy  in 
Pusan,  Korea,  a  teen-ager.  And  then  I 
began  going  to  church  on  April  in 
1953,  and  was  baptized  in  November 
.  .  .  My  great  aim  is  to  become  a 
great  preacher  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  all  the  world  .  .  .  Thanks  to  you  for 
your  help  to  me  .  .  ." 

It  is  this  love,  this  concern,  first 
among  those  around  us,  and  then  out 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  will 
bring  unity  to  the  church  and  broth- 
erhood to  the  world. 
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2. 

This  Bewildered  World 


A  MODERN  lawyer  was  quietly 
meditating  at  his  desk  on  the 
thirtieth  floor  of  a  high  office  build- 
ing. Suddenly,  he  jumped  up, 
grabbed  his  brief  case,  rushed  out 
the  door,  pushed  furiously  on  the 
elevator  button,  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  the  elevator  to  come.  Ar- 
riving on  the  ground  floor,  he  ran 
outside  the  building  and  hurried 
down  the  street.  After  he  had  gone 
about  two  blocks,  he  stopped,  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow  and 
said:  "Now,  where  was  I  going  any- 
way?" 

Unusual?  Perhaps.  But  doesn't  the 
lawyer  illustrate  the  perplexity  of 
many  people  today.  Their  outlook  is 
that  of  an  old  song — "I  don't  know 
where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  my 
way." 

A  college  president  once  said  that 
the  characteristic  word  of  our  age  is 
"bewilderment."  Walter  Lippmann 
remarks:  "We  belong  to  a  generation 
that  has  lost  its  way."  One  of  Scott 
Fitzgerald's  characters  describes  the 
feeling  of  many  when  he  makes  one 
of  his  characters  say:  "Life  is  a  foot- 
ball game.  Everyone  is  off  side,  the 
rules  abolished,  and  the  referee 
chased  off  the  field." 

Whence  This  Bewilderment? 

What  are  the  causes  of  modem 
man's  bewilderment?  Well,  there  are 
many  causes.  You  can  make  your 
list.  Here  is  one: 

1.  Mans  knowledge  of  his  spir- 
itual environment  has  not  kept  pace 
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with  his  knowledge  of  his  physical 
environment.  We  have  made  won- 
derful strides  in  gaining  increasing 
knowledge  of  our  physical  world. 
We  have  learned  more  and  more  of 
the  secrets  of  God's  physical  uni- 
verse. We  have  split  the  atom  and 
explored  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
tiniest  bits  of  matter.  Suddenly  we've 
found  ourselves  in  a  new  age — the 
atomic  era. 

But  just  as  suddenly  we  have  be- 
gun to  wonder  if  we  have  the  wis- 
dom to  use  all  this  scientific  knowl- 
edge. Even  the  scientists  who  have 
unleashed  this  power  have  become 
preachers  and  have  gone  about  say- 
ing: "You  must  develop  your  spir- 
itual insight  to  learn  how  to  use  this 
tremendous  knowledge."  Right.  God 
must  be  in  the  picture  or  we  are  lost. 

2.  We  have  not  learned  how  to 
control  our  machines.  Our  increased 
scientific  knowledge  has  enabled  us 
to  multiply  the  tools  of  production 
This  is  the  "gadget"  generation;  the 
age  of  push-button  living.  There  is 
something  soothing  about  having  a 
machine  to  do  it.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  modern  Connecticut  mother 
who  said,  after  a  most  difficult  day 
with  her  children,  "I  like  in  the 
evening  to  take  the  automobile  and 
go  for  a  drive,  for  I  like  to  have 
something  in  my  hands  I  can  con- 
trol." But  actually,  we  haven't 
learned  how  to  control  our  autos.  In 
America,  we  kill  more  than  forty 
thousand  persons  a  year. 

We  must  learn  how  to  use   our 


machines  to  help  man  and  not  to 
kill  him.  The  same  plane  that  soars 
above  man  may  drop  bread  or  may 
drop  bombs.  The  man  in  the  plane 
is  the  difference. 

3.  Some  of  our  modern  bewilder- 
ment is  due  to  our  inability  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  wlwle  world.  Many 
still  think  in  terms  of  this  nation,  my 
nation,  my  nation  alone.  There  is  a 
new  nationalism  that  berates  the  in- 
ternationalist point-of-view.  But  if 
there  is  one  outstanding  lesson  we 
must  learn  today  it  is  that  we  live 
in  one  world.  No  isolationist  posi- 
tion is  realistic  anymore.  Our  best 
minds  today  say,  "In  atomic  war- 
fare, no  nation  can  ever  be  the  win- 
ner." If  one  nation  is  hungry,  then 
all  must  feel  that  hunger.  How  can 
any  free  nation  be  self-satisfied  so 
long  as  there  is  one  nation  that  is 
bound  down  by  slavery. 

4.  Another  cause  of  modern  mans 
bewilderment  is  that  he  lives  in  the 
midst  of  conflict.  There  is  the  color 
conflict — black  man  against  white, 
yellow  against  white.  There  is  the 
conflict  arising  from  the  economic 
status— the  "have  not's"  against  the 
"have's."  There  are  geographical  con- 
flicts— East  against  West,  and  West 
against  East.  Even  in  religion  there  is 
conflict,  Protestant  against  Catholic; 
Catholic  against  Protestant.  There  is 
the  conflict  between  youth  and  age. 
Above,  all,  there  is  the  great  conflict 
between  Communism  and  the  free 
way  of  life.  Communism  regiments 
man,  forcing  everybody  to  give  up 
private  capital  and  turn  the  money 
over  to  the  state.  The  answer  to  con- 
flict is  found  in  the  Christian  con- 
cept   of   brotherhood — we   treat    all 


men  as  creatures  of  God  who  are  en- 
titled to  understanding,  sympathy,, 
and  good  will. 

5.  There  is  a  new  skepticism — this 
is  another  cause  for  mans  bewilder- 
ment. It  is  true,  of  course,  that  today 
many  are  returning  to  the  church. 
Witness  the  great  revivals  of  our 
time.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  new  skepticism  which  asks:  Is 
there  a  God?  If  so,  where  is  he?  The 
communist  followers  of  Marx,  Lenin, 
and  Stalin  deny  the  reality  of  God. 
And  indeed,  there  are  millions  of 
so-called  Christians  who  are  really 
practical  atheists.  They  say  they  be- 
lieve in  God  but  deny  him  by  their 
lack  of  faith  or  by  the  way  they  live. 

What  Is  the  Cure? 

Must  the  world  go  on  in  its  be- 
wilderment, confused,  hopelessly 
lost?  The  answer  is  no.  This  is  just 
the  point  of  the  Christian  message 
— there  is  a  way  out;  there  is  hope 
for  humanity. 

There  are  three  expressions  in  the 
New  Testament  describing  Jesus 
Christ  which  point  up  the  Christian 
message  for  this  bewildered  world. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  Christ  the 
Lamb.  John  the  Baptist  declared 
"Behold,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world!" 
The  one  great  cause  of  our  bewilder- 
ment, is  sin.  Such  evils  as  slavery, 
intemperance,  economic  injustice, 
immorality,  war,  these  arise  from  the 
sinful  heart  of  man.  They  result  from 
man's  alienation  from  God.  What 
man  needs  is  cure  for  this  disease  of 
sin.  But  man  cannot  cure  himself. 
Only  as  he  comes  to  the  holy  Son  of 
God,    who   died   as   the   Lamb   for 
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roan's  sins,  can  man  find  redemption. 
Like  John,  we  need  to  say,  "Behold, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away 
the  sin  of  the  world!"  Believe  in  him 
and  live  by  his  precepts. 

2.  The  second  is  Christ  the  Light. 
Christ  says,  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world;  he  who  follows  me  will  not 
walk  in  darkness,  but  will  have  the 
light  of  life"  (John  8: 12) .  The  world 
is  in  darkness,  in  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance, superstition,  immorality. 
Christ  is  the  light,  not  just  a  light 
but  the  light.  Isn't  this  an  amazing 
claim — to  be  a  lighthouse  tall 
enough  to  shed  light  upon  all  the 
whole  earth.  Christ  is  that.  Christ  is 
the  only  bridge  between  heaven  and 
hell,  between  man  and  God.  When 
we  say  this  it  is  not  with  a  feeling 
of  superiority  about  our  religion;  it 
is  simply  the  truth.  As  Kenneth  Scott 
Latourette  pointed  out:  "Some  of  us 
have  been  inspired  and  rebuked  by 
the  example  of  non-Christians  and 
are  forever  richer  for  their  friend- 
ship. Yet  we  are  convinced  that 
when  we  have  seen  non-Christians 
who  exemplify  some  of  the  other 
religions  at  their  best  become  Chris- 
tians, something  happens  in  their 
lives  which  makes  them  still  more 
admirable.  We  frankly  wish  all  men 
to  be  Christian." 

3.  The  third  expression  reveals 
Christ  as  love.  Many  verses  present 
this  truth.  One  you've  known  since 
childhood  is  that  old  verse,  "God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
Son,  that  whoever  believes  in  him 
should  not  perish  but  have  eternal 
life"  (John  3:16).  The  verse  starts 
with  God.  That  is  where  we  must 
start,  with  God,  with  God  who  makes 
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himself  known  to  men.  That  is  the 
answer  to  the  skepticism  of  the 
world. 

Note  also  the  scope  of  God's  love. 
It  is  the  whole  world.  Most  of  us 
need  the  frontiers  of  our  love  ex- 
tended. There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  American  cross,  a  German  cross, 
a  Spanish  cross — the  cross  belongs  to 
the  whole  world. 

"God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  ..."  There  it  is,  love  ever  gives 
and  gives  and  gives.  Like  the  good 
Samaritan,  love  doesn't  cut  wounds 
— love  binds  them  up.  As  we  apply 
love,  we  bind  up  the  wounds  that 
exist  between  nations,  between  the 
"have's"  and  the  "have  not's,"  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  different  colors, 
between  capital  and  labor. 

Dr.  Frank  Mayo  was  right  when 
he  said:  "Let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves into  believing  that  commu- 
nism or  the  state  can  take  the  place 
of  some  form  of  spiritual  belief. 
There  is  a  tendency  of  the  time  for 
a  group  of  intellectual  persons  who 
have  been  educated  beyond  their 
intelligence — to  underrate  the  value 
of  religion  as  the  universal  comfort- 
er; but  to  the  mass  of  people,  reli- 
gion has  the  same  potency  that  it 
has   had   for   two   thousand   years." 

Before  us  is  the  way  of  life  and 
the  way  of  death.  We  must  wake  up 
or  blow  up.  We  will  be  saved;  or 
we  will  perish. 

Bewildered  man  will  find  his  salva- 
tion, his  light,  his  life,  his  love  in 
Jesus  the  Christ.  He  is  the  one  ade- 
quate hope  for  humanity.  Through 
him  this  bewildered  world  can  find 
its  way  again. 


3. 

Conflict  of  Color 


A  TEN-YEAR-OLD  Negro  boy  in 
Texas  walked  up  to  a  public 
drinking  fountain  to  get  a  drink.  And 
just  as  the  cool,  refreshing  water 
bubbled  up  to  his  mouth,  he  heard 
a  shout:  "Hey,  you,  stay  away  from 
there.  Can't  you  read?"  A  sixteen- 
year-old  white  boy  was  doing  the 
yelling  and  pointing  to  a  sign.  The 
Negro  boy  stepped  back  fearfully 
and  read:  FOR  WHITES  ONLY. 
Then  he  ran. 

On  a  public  highway  in  Georgia, 
near  Americus,  there  was  a  loud  ex- 
plosion. The  next  instant  tomatoes, 
peanuts,  fresh  corn,  melons  lay  shat- 
tered along  with  glass  and  wood 
from  a  roadside  market.  The  road- 
side stand  belonged  to  Koinonia 
Farms  and  it  had  been  dynamited. 
Luckily  no  one  was  hurt  but  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  damage  had  been 
done.  What  crime  had  Koinonia 
committed?  Negroes  and  whites  lived 
together  on  the  same  farm.  The 
group  had  been  asked  to  leave  by 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  white  citizens' 
councils.  Sources  of  loans  and  insur- 
ance were  cut  off.  Members  of 
Koinonia  were  even  "turned  out"  of 
the  white  church  they  attended.  But 
Koinonia  felt  it  had  a  witness  to 
make  in  Georgia.  Now  their  enemies 
were  trying  to  scare  them  away. 

In  a  southern  state  old  Moses  paid 
his  poll  tax  and  went  down  to  the 
polling  booth  to  vote.  "Just  a  min- 
ute," said  an  election  official.  "I  chal- 


lenge your  right  to  vote."  A  techni- 
cality was  raised,  something  old 
Moses  couldn't  understand  for  the 
life  of  him,  and  voting  privileges 
were  denied.  Of  course,  one  thing 
can  be  said — he  had  company.  Of 
the  516,000  Negroes  in  that  state 
eligible  to  vote,  only  53,400  were 
even  permitted  to  register  in  1956. 
(See  Reporter,  June  27,  1957.) 
Thousands  of  those  who  did  register, 
as  happened  to  old  Moses,  didn't  get 
to  vote.  One  state  boasted  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  registrants 
would  never  get  to  vote.  This  in  a 
country  that  boasts  of  its  freedom. 

A  Negro  minister  arose  and  stood 
behind  his  pulpit.  "We  will  fight 
hate  with  love.  We  shall  not  take  up 
guns  or  arms,  we  shall  not  use  force, 
but  we  shall  simply  refuse  to  ride  the 
buses  until  the  discriminating  signs 
that  separate  Negroes  and  whites  are 
taken  down."  The  suggestion  of  pas- 
sive resistance  caught  fire,  and  al- 
most as  one,  Negroes  refused  to  use 
public  transportation.  The  bus  com- 
panies were  frantic.  They  appealed 
to  the  law.  "We  are  losing  money; 
something  must  be  done  to  make  the 
Negroes  ride."  But  nothing  could  be 
done;  they  had  violated  no  law.  And 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  backed 
them  up.  Not  all  is  peace  and  quiet 
but  a  great  people  struck  at  a  vicious 
practice  that  put  a  stigma  upon  them. 

Rising  Tide  of  Color 

All    over    the    world   the    colored 
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people  are  rising.  They  are  unwilling 
to  go  on  as  subjects,  or  slaves,  or 
simply  as  inferiors.  As  they  learn 
to  read  and  write,  as  they  become 
educated,  and  as  they  discover  the 
democratic  principle  that  God  made 
all  men  equal,  they  rise  up  and  in- 
sist that  they  be  treated  as  men,  not 
as  beasts. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to 
call  this  a  conflict  of  color,  for  many 
whites  are  on  the  side  of  the  colored 
man.  They  see  very  clearly  that  racial 
segregation  is  on  shaky  ground,  that 
it  cannot  stand  up  under  the  search- 
light of  reason,  or  under  the  clarion 
call  of  the  New  Testament  for 
brotherhood. 

There  is  one  fact  that  those  who 
insist  on  "keeping  the  Negro  in  his 
place"  have  forgotten,  that  is,  that 
there  are  far  more  colored  people 
in  the  world  than  white.  Just  sup- 
posing, if  all  the  colored  people — 
yellow,  brown,  black — should  arise 
in  one  body  to  fight  the  white  man, 
they  would  certainly  outnumber  him, 
and  they'd  give  a  good  account  in 
battle. 

Cause  of  Conflict 

What  causes  conflict,  any  conflict? 
Boiled  down,  the  basic  answer  is — 
sin.  Sin  causes  conflict.  God  wanted 
men  to  be  brothers  and  conflict  is 
a  breach  of  brotherhood.  Sin  says, 
I  will  have  my  way.  You  get  out  of 
the  way.  I'm  not  worried  about  God 
or  the  other  fellow.  Let  the  other 
fellow  be  hanged. 

Another  cause  is  a  feeling  of  su- 
periority, or  a  sense  of  pride.  We 
pray  like  the  Pharisee  Jesus  told 
about:  "God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
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not  like  other  men  .  .  ."  (Luke  18: 
11).  Because  God  made  us  white 
we  think  we're  better  than  the  black 
man.  Had  you  ever  thought  about 
this:  white  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
absence  of  color.  A  Negro  friend  of 
mine  says:  "God  made  you  color- 
less; whereas  he  gave  me  color." 
There's  another  way  of  looking  at  it, 
you  see. 

But  the  idea  that  whites  are  su- 
perior is  contrary  to  the  Bible  and 
contrary  to  all  science.  Paul  said, 
"And  he  (God)  made  from  one 
every  nation  of  men  to  live  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth  .  .  ."  (Acts  17:26). 
Science  shows  that  beneath  their 
skin  men  are  undeniably  one.  During 
World  War  II,  there  was  the  ficti- 
tious belief  among  some  servicemen 
that  blood  transfusions  from  Negroes 
were  harmful,  and  would  tend  to 
make  them  part  Negro.  "No  Negro 
blood  for  me,"  they  said.  They  were 
purely  ignorant  of  the  basic  fact  that 
the  blood  is  the  same.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  red  blood  of 
a  black  man  and  the  red  blood  of  a 
white  man.  The  skin  may  be  differ- 
ent but  the  blood  is  the  same  color. 

Thus  we  also  see  that  ignorance 
and  superstition  cause  conflict.  Mis- 
understandings thrive  on  ignorance. 
Christ  came  to  bring  light.  If  we 
could  have  the  light  of  education, 
the  light  of  truth,  the  light  that 
comes  from  God — spiritual  illumina- 
tion— we  would  see  that  all  men  are 
potentially  brothers.  If  there  could 
be  more  opportunity  for  yellow  men 
and  brown  men  and  black  men  and 
white  men  to  mingle,  to  get  to  know 
one  another,  there  would  be  greater 
harmony  among  the  races. 


Overcoming  Conflicts 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the 
good  Samaritan?  Here  was  a  man 
who  was  robbed,  beaten,  and  left 
half  dead  by  the  wayside.  The  priest 
and  the  Levite  passed  him  by;  to 
them  he  was  an  untouchable.  But 
when  the  Samaritan,  who  was  a 
member  of  a  despised  race,  saw  him, 
he  came  over,  bound  up  his  wounds, 
set  him  on  his  own  donkey,  and  took 
him  to  the  inn  and  took  care 
of  him.  Here  we  see  the  principle 
that  overcomes  conflict — it  is  love. 
Love  it  is  that  binds  up  wounds,  it 
doesn't  cut  them.  Love  it  is  that 
reaches  out  across  the  barriers  cre- 
ated by  nationalism  and  race  and 
sees  all  men  as  children  of  God. 

We've  referred  before  to  Koinonia 
Farms.  The  man  who  directs  that 
farm  is  Clarence  Jordan,  a  popular 
youth  speaker  throughout  America. 
Dr.  Jordan,  who  reads  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  as  easily  as  you 
and  I  do  in  English,  is  an  outstand- 
ing Christian  scholar,  a  man  of  great 
talent.  What  is  his  attitude  toward 
those  who  are  trying  to  move  him 
out  of  Georgia  and  who  dynamited 
his  roadside  market  and  who  have 
even  tried  to  kill?  Like  Jesus  he  says, 
"Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  He  goes  on  loving 
them,  but  he  will  not  be  swerved 
from  his  witness. 

This  was  the  rule  of  the  great 
apostle  Paul.  Hear  him: 

"I,  therefore,  a  prisoner  for  the 
Lord,  beg  you  to  lead  a  life  worthy 
of  the  calling  to  which  you  have  been 
called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meek- 
ness, with  patience,  forbearing  one 
another  in  love,  eager  to  maintain  the 


unity  of  the   Spirit  in  the   bond   of 
peace"    (Eph.   4:1-3). 

If  we  could  make  Paul's  rule  ours, 
there  would  be  no  conflict.  "For- 
bearing one  another  in  love."  In  the 
next  verses,  Paul  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  seven  "ones"  that  make  for 
a  unity  of  the  Spirit — one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  hope,  one  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  God.  Now  let  us 
ask:  Does  any  one  race,  does  any 
one  denomination,  does  any  one  na- 
tion, have  a  monopoly  on  these  seven 
items?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  no. 
These  are  the  common  heritage  of 
all  men. 

We  have  suggested  also  that  en- 
lightenment heals  conflicts.  You  walk 
into  a  dark  room,  click  on  the  light, 
and  the  darkness  is  immediately  dis- 
pelled. Turn  over  a  log  in  the  woods, 
and  the  bugs  who've  loved  the  dark- 
ness, begin  to  scamper  as  soon  as 
the  light  hits  them.  What  we  need 
is  to  get  the  facts  in  all  situations, 
turn  on  the  light  of  God's  truth. 
Jesus  said,  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  When  we  are  willing  to  let 
that  light  shine  our  selfishness  and 
prejudice  and  littleness  disappear. 

To  solve  conflicts  created  by  the 
clash  of  color,  we  need  government, 
yes,  for  some  men  will  recognize  a 
thing  only  when  the  law  says  it  is 
right.  We  need  education,  for  the 
mind  must  be  enlightened  by  the 
truth.  But  greatest  of  all,  we  need 
the  spirit  of  love  which  comes  only 
as  God  plants  in  man  the  spirit  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  yea,  the  spirit  of  God,  for 
love  is  the  very  nature  of  God  and 
if  we  are  to  be  like  God  then  we  are 
to  love — all  men! 
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4. 
The  Church  of  the  Future 


RECENTLY  a  political  candidate 
talked  on  "The  Party  of  the 
Future"  in  which  he  outlined  the 
principles  a  political  party  should 
have  to  benefit  future  generations  in 
America.  Back  in  1949,  George  Or- 
well wrote  a  book  entitled  1984.  The 
author  looked  ahead  thirty-five  years 
and  visualized  how  unbearable  life 
would  be — if  nations  continued  to 
regiment  the  minds  of  men. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  What  about 
the  church  of  the  future?  What  are 
the  principles  we  need  to  build  into 
the  church  to  assure  its  success  in 
the  future?  Remember,  Jesus  spoke 
of  the  church  of  the  future  when  he 
said:  "On  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church"  (Matt.  16:18).  Note  the 
future  tense — I  will. 

A  Church  Built  on  the  Past 

First  of  all,  the  future  church  will 
be  built  on  the  past.  Life  is  a  chain; 
you  can't  shut  yourself  off  from  the 
past.  Nor  can  the  church.  Nor  should 
it  want  to.  Beware  of  these  people 
who  say,  "I'm  going  to  have  some- 
thing completely  new;  something 
completely  modern.  Nobody  else 
ever  did  it  this  way,  but  I'm  going 
to  try." 

There  ought  to  be  room  for  the 
pioneer  spirit,  but  how  foolish  it  is 
to  throw  overboard  all  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  Suppose  each  gen- 
eration had  to  learn  all  over  again 
what  our  fathers  and  their  forebears 
learned  and  passed  on  to  the  future: 
We'd  never  make  progress. 
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Furthermore,  the  past  of  the 
church  is  something  of  which  we 
may  be  justly  proud.  Indeed,  "the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church."  From  the  first  martyr, 
Stephen,  through  the  Apostle  Paul, 
Ignatius,  John  Huss,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Savonarola,  Martin  Luther,  Wm. 
Tyndale,  to  the  missionaries  mur- 
dered by  the  Japanese  in  the  Philip- 
pines during  World  War  II,  we  have 
had  a  continuous  succession  of  saint- 
ly men  and  women  who  counted 
convictions  dearer  than  their  lives. 

There  have  always  been  those  who 
have  arisen  to  speak  out  against  false 
ideas  and  sinful  abuses  on  the  part 
of  mistaken  church  and  political 
leaders.  It  is  said  that  the  fifteenth 
century  killed  its  three  finest  souls 
— John  Huss  (martyred  1415);  Joan 
of  Arc  (1431);  and  Savonarola 
(1498).  It  is  not  commonly  known 
that  the  first  settlers  in  America  had 
to  fight  for  religious  liberty.  Only 
at  great  price  did  these  early  pio- 
neers, like  Roger  Williams,  gain  the 
right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 

A  Church  Grounded  in  Theology 

There  was  a  time  several  years 
ago  when  Christian  educators  were 
saying:  "Deal  with  life.  Content, 
theology,  is  too  dry,  too  dull;  build 
the  teaching  of  the  church  out  of  the 
everyday  experiences  of  people." 

It  was  good  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  church  leaders  to  the  every- 
day life  of  their  people,  but  to  ask 


theology   to   take   a   back  seat  was 
wrong. 

What  is  theology?  The  word 
comes  from  two  Greek  words,  one 
meaning  "God,"  the  other  meaning 
"word"  or  "teaching."  So  theology, 
then,  is  "a  word  about  God"  or  "the 
teaching  about  God."  Now  this  is 
important  beyond  measure.  As  Ran- 
dolph Crump  Miller  says  in  a  new 
book  Education  for  Christian  Living: 

"Theology,  which  is  the  truth- 
about-God-in-relation-to-man,  is  the 
determining  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  philosophy  of  education, 
of  techniques  to  be  used,  of  goals  to 
be  attained,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
learners  to  be  taught." 

What  a  man  believes — really  be- 
lieves, not  what  he  says  he  believes 
— this  determines  how  a  man  lives. 
Look  how  Moses'  whole  life  was 
changed  after  he  met  God  at  the 
burning  bush.  (Read  the  story  in 
Exodus  3.)  Note  how  Paul's  life  was 
revolutionized  as  he  met  Jesus  Christ 
on  the  Damascus  Road.  (See  Acts 
9.) 

It  is  important  that  the  church 
help  its  people  to  know  the  truth 
about  God,  about  Jesus,  about  the 
Bible,  about  the  church,  about  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  about  Missions,  and  the 
like. 

A  Church  That  Meets  People's  Needs 

The  church  of  the  future  will  not 
live  in  the  stratosphere.  It  will  not 
climb  up  some  Jacob's  ladder,  shel- 
tered from  the  world.  It  will  not  be 
a  church  that  "lives  by  the  side  of 
the  road."  Rather,  it  will  be  a  church 
that  sees  people,  knows  their  needs, 
and    does    its    best    to    meet    these 


needs.  It  will  be  a  church  that 
mingles  with  the  people  of  Main 
Street  and  laughs,  and  works,  and 
suffers  along  with  them. 

It  will  be  mindful  of  the  children 
and  their  needs.  It  will  see  a  junior 
boy  and  girl  as  one  searching  for 
God,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  face- 
tiously about  him — that  he  is  three- 
fourths  wiggle  and  one-fourth  giggle. 

It  will  see  a  junior  high  as  a  "dyna- 
mo going  at  top  speed  unable  to 
slow  down." 

It  will  see  seniors  as  young  peo- 
ple struggling  to  use  their  new-found 
independence  in  a  wise  way. 

It  will  help  older  youth  and  young 
adults  make  the  right  choice  of  a 
vocation,  become  happily  married, 
and  reinterpret  their  faith  in  light  of 
the  more  profound  thinking  at  this 
age.  It  will  also  help  them  to  adjust 
to  military  life  without  the  surrender 
of  their  deep  convictions  about  right 
and  wrong. 

It  will  help  adults  mature  grace- 
fully, accepting  the  responsibilities 
of  adult  life,  not  wishing  they  were 
still  teen-agers. 

The  church  will  help  the  sick  peo- 
ple; the  lonely;  the  broken-hearted; 
the  lost;  the  bewildered.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  fellowship  of  the  concerned, 
people  who  really  care  about  a  fel- 
low. That's  the  church  of  the  future. 

A  Church  That  Gives  Youth  an 
Important  Place 

In  a  certain  church,  the  young 
people  met  one  Sunday  evening  in 
the  choir  room — a  lovely  room,  filled 
with  beautiful  furniture,  and  lovely 
in  its  appointments.  The  next  week, 
they  received  a  note  from  the  Board 
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of  Trustees  that  they  should  never 
meet  there  anymore.  Why?  Because 
they  might  scar  the  furniture. 

It  raises  the  question:  Are  we 
preservers  of  property  or  builders  of 
lives?  How  good  will  a  church  build- 
ing be  if  there  are  no  people  in  it? 

A  church  that  suspects  or  frowns 
upon  or  ignores  young  people  is 
really  digging  its  grave.  Business, 
politics,  the  liquor  industry,  the  en- 
tertainment world — none  of  these  is 
that  dumb.  Each  seeks  to  capture 
youth.  As  Deets  Pickett  used  to  say: 

"In  no  other  time  and  in  no  other 
country  have  the  destinies  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  leadership  of  the  race 
been  so  completely  committed  to 
youth  as  they  are  in  America  at  the 
present  time.  America  is  today  what 
its  young  people  make  it." 

A  Missionary  Church 

Here  let  us  include  both  missions 
and  evangelism.  The  church  of  the 
future  must  be  an  out-going  church. 
As  one  has  said,  "The  church  that 
does  not  burn  on,  burns  out." 

The  risen  Christ  commanded:  "As 
the  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I 


send  you"  (John  20:21).  Why  did 
Jesus  come  to  the  earth:  "The  Son 
of  Man  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost."  Then,  that's  our 
mission,  too. 

Once  again,  Jesus  said:  "Go  there- 
fore and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations"  (Matt.  28:19).  How  do  we 
go?  Some  of  us  need  to  respond  and 
become  missionaries.  Others  will  go 
by  giving  their  money  to  support 
the  missionary  enterprise.  Others 
will  go  by  praying  for  Christian 
workers. 

Put  two  churches  side  by  side — 
one  a  beautiful  church,  with  stained 
glass  windows,  great  crowds,  well- 
dressed  people,  lots  of  income; 
another  rather  humble  and  ordinary, 
but  a  church  that  is  interested  in 
people,  that  is  bringing  the  good 
news  of  the  gospel  to  men,  in  a 
life-giving  way,  not  just  a  profes- 
sional way,  a  church  that  encourages 
its  people  to  take  their  Christianity 
into  all  of  life — that  will  be  the 
church  that  lives,  that  will  be  the 
church  of  the  future. 
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Daily  Rations 


BY   DR.  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Minister,  Trinity  Methodist  Church,   New  Bedford,  Mass. 

THEME:  Wake  Up  or  Blow  Up 

1  One  God  Great  and  Good Psalm  145:1-21 

2  Discipleship  for  All Matthew  5:1-16 

3  The  Universal  Laws  Deuteronomy  5:6-27 

4  The  Ultimate  Standard  of  Love ...1  Corinthians  13:1-13 

5  Jesus'  Prayer  for  Unity John  17:1-26 

6  All  in  All  Ephesians  4:1-6 

7  One  Language  and  One  Speech Genesis  11:1-9 

8  The  Greatest  Commandments  Matthew  22:34-42 

Helping  Hands  Unlimited Luke  10:25-37 

One  Body,  Many  Members 1  Corinthians  12:11-31 

What  Men  Live  By Galatians  5:13-26 

Put  On  the  New  Man Colossians  3:1-15 

13  Equality  for  All  Numbers  15:11-16 

14  Jesus  Commended  a  Foreigner  Matthew  8:5-13 

15  What  Is  a  Church  for? Mark  11:15-19 

16  The  Sinner  Who  Repents Luke  15:1-10 

17  A  Conversion  on  the  Highway Acts  8:26-40 

18  Glad  Tidings  of  Good  Things  Romans  10:5-13 

19  Self-Dedication  Not  Self-Conceit Romans  12:3-14 

20  My  Brother's  Keeper  or  Brother?  Genesis  4:8-13 

21  All  Peoples  Are  to  Praise  God Psalm  67:1-7 

22  God's  Suffering  Servant  Isaiah  53:1-12 

23  The  Great  Invitation  Matthew  11:25-30 

24  The  Mind  of  Christ Philippians  2:1-11 

25  Salvation  Is  Nearer Romans  13:7-14 

26  Always  Speak  the  Truth Ephesians  4:23-32 

27  Have  You  Got  the  Word?   John   1:1-18 

28  Are  You  Born  from  Above?  John  3:1-21 

29  Have  You  a  Home? John  14:1-21 

30  Are  You  Connected  Up?  John  15:1-17 

31  How  to  Become  Truly  Wise James  1:1-18 
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AT  EASE! 


A  tight  wad  took  his  wife  and 
infant  child  to  a  movie.  As  they  went 
in  the  usher  told  them  that  unless 
the  baby  kept  quiet  they  would  be 
asked  to  leave,  but  their  money 
would  be  refunded. 

When  the  show  was  almost  over, 
Mr.  Tightwad  asked  Mrs.  Tightwad 
how  she  liked  the  picture?  She  re- 
plied, "It's  terrible."  "That's  what 
I  think,"  he  said,  "so  pinch  the  baby." 

Didja  hear  about  the  wonderful 
island  they've  just  found  in  the 
South  Pacific?  There  are  no  taxes, 
unemployment,  crime,  police,  beg- 
gars, disease,  divorces,  wars,  argu- 
ments— or  inhabitants! 

— Quote 

BETTY:  "Mother  if  I  marry  will  I 
have  a  husband  like  daddy?" 

MOTHER:  "Yes,  dear." 

BETTY:  "And  if  I  don't  get  mar- 
ried, will  I  be  an  old  maid  like  Aunt 
Kate?" 

MOTHER:  "Yes,  dear." 

BETTY:  "My,  this  sure  is  a  hard 
world  for  us  women,  isn't  it  mother?" 

The  hillbilly's  clock  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  work.  He  and  his  wife 
went  to  town  to  get  a  new  one. 
There  were  a  lot  to  pick  from  but 
the  cuckoo  clock  fascinated  the  hill- 
billy. He  was  sure  that  was  the  clock 
he  wanted.  He  thought  it  was  fun 
to  watch  the  bird  pop  out  and  tell 
the  hour.  But  his  wife  was  reluctant 
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to  buy  it.  "What's  wrong  with  it?" 
demanded  the  hillbilly.  It's  a  nice 
clock,"  admitted  the  wife,  "but  what 
would  we  feed  the  bird?" 

A  woman  never  really  makes  a 
fool  of  a  man,  she  just  directs  the 
performance. 

A  taxpayer  is  a  person  who  doesn't 
have  to  pass  a  civil  service  examina- 
tion to  work  for  the  government. 

A  five-year  old  boy,  visiting  rela- 
tives in  the  country  for  the  first  time, 
found  everything  new  and  wonder- 
ful. Just  before  sunset,  he  stood 
watching  his  Aunt  pick  a  chicken. 
After  a  few  minutes,  his  curiosity 
got  the  best  of  him  and  he  asked: 
"Auntie,  do  you  have  to  take  their 
clothes  off  every  night?" 


Tm  afraid  Wallace  has  been  on  K.P.  too 


long/ 


Rules  for  Practical 
Living 


By  Thoma 


>n 


1.  Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  you  can  do  today. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do  yourself. 


3.  Never  spend  yc 

4.  Never  buy  who 
it  will  be  dear  1 


ty  before  you  have  it. 
not  want  because  it  is  cheap; 

3n  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold, 
ving  eaten  too  little. 
*  that  we  do  willingly. 
y$\  us  the  evils  which  have 

their  smooth  handle. 

i  before  you  speak;  if  very 


|(Comp//ec/  by  BETTE  DAVIS  VIA) 


